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NEWS OF 


HE conclusion to be drawn from the Prime Minister’s 

succinct and sober statement in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday is that the present phase of the war has not yet 
reached its climax. Mr. Churchill expects that very much more 
intense air-fighting will be experienced in future than we have 
yet seen ; he believes that invasion will still be attempted, in 
spite of the serious derangement caused by the R.A.F. to the 
enemy’s plans ; and he anticipates hard and critical fighting in 
Africa. As to the attack on London, some 1,600 civilians 
have becn killed and some 6,500 injured by air bombardment 
in the first half of September. These numbers are, of course, 
increasing nightly. The wanton assassination of civilians and 
the wholesale destruction of noa-military property is imposing 
a heavy ordeal on the capital ; but a civilian’s life is not more 
intrinsically valuable than a soldier’s, and in the Battle of the 
Somme in 1916 British casualties were over 400,000. And 
distressing though the devastation of some London streets 1s, 
it is in no way comparable with the destruction caused in 
scores of towns and cities in France—for example, Reims—in 
the last war. When London is in the battle-line that it should 
suffer battle-line experiences is inevitable. What was most 
reassuring in Mr. Churchill’s speech was his dispassionate 
examination of the results of the air-battles, and his declaration, 
based on reasoned argument, that we could look forward to 
their ultimate outcome with sober confidence. If that verdict 
is justified we can believe in the turn of the tide as a reality. 


The War in the Air 

The week that has passed has been one of air warfare such as 
the world has never before experienced. It has been marked on 
the German side by ruthless indiscriminate bombing of London, 
and bey daylight raids in which the enemy suffered a crushing 
defeat ; and on the British side by persistent attacks on military 
objec ‘ctives in Germany and in German-occupied territory, and 
ceaseless bombing of the Channel ports and the vessels accumu- 
lated there for the projected invasion. The big daylight raid on 
Sunday was the most disastrous that the Germans have yet 
experienced. The number known to be destroyed was a record 
—187, of which 178 were shot down by fighters. This amaz- 
ing result was obtained for the loss of only 25 British machines, 
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the pilots of 12 being saved. In the week ended September 
15th the German machines lost were 471, the British 96, 
of whose pilots 41 were safe. These engagements have given 
the measure of the real fighting quality of the two forces in 
legitimate warfare. In_ illegitimate warfare, barbarously 
exhibited in the night-bombing of London and the blind 
destruction of civilian lives and property, the defence under 
conditions of darkness is at a disadvantage; but the anti- 
aircraft guns, with their new methods of prediction, are now 
able to put up a barrage which disorders if it does not stop the 
enemy’s night raiders. The British night-bombers, with their 
long experience over Germany, have been incessantly raiding 
real military objectives in Germany—staying their hand on one 
night when weather made accurate aiming impossible. At all 
the points on the Channel coasts where enemy vessels are con- 
centrated for invasion they have wrought havoc, and on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, when gales worked on our side, and 
forced the enemy to seek cover for his barges, their new 
dispositions were observed and fresh attacks made. 


The Invasion of Egypt 


The Italian invasion of Egypt from Sollum along the 
Mediterranean coastal route is doubtless planned to synchronise 
with the projected invasion of Britain. The advancing army 
at this stage has not been seriously resisted. Its advance guard, 
consisting of light and medium tanks with supporting artillery, 
has been subjected to harassing action by small British armoured 
forces and has been heavily bombed from the air. The points 
at which the Italians will have to encounter stern resistance lie 
ahead of them, and as they move they are lengthening their 
communications and making them vulnerable to flank attacks by 
mobile land forces on the south and the Navy on the north, to 
say nothing of the R.A.F. from the air. Whether this invasion 
is to develop into a major operation and to be followed up by 
attacks farther south remains to be seen. The British have 
prepared their plans, and the Egyptian Army will play its 
part if it appears that Egypt is seriously threatened. In the 
Mediterranean the Navy has the mastery, and recently, as 
Lord Caldecote revealed, swept it from end to end for six days 
without encountering any naval opposition. 
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The Presidential Contest 

The American Presidential campaign has now formally 
opened, and the Republican candidate, Mr. Wendell Wilikic, 
finds himself in some difficulty at the outset. As an honest 
man he has never concealed the fact that he finds himself in 
substantial agreement with the President’s recent foreign policy, 
particularly in the matter of help for Britain, and foreign policy 
now bulks so large on the American horizon that it is singularly 
difficult to shift the controversy on to ground where Mr. 
Roosevelt can be more profitably criticised. The chief charge 
is the obvious one, that election for a third term would convert 
the President into something like a European dictator, and Mr. 
Willkie has accordingly thundered against “the American 
Totalitarian Government” which he considers the re-election 
of the President would threaten. The odds have moved in the 
last week or two in favour of Mr. Roosevelt. A straw vote 
taken by the magazine Fortune shows §3 per cent. of those 
tested to be in favour of the President and 35 per cent. in 
favour of his opponent, with the remaining 12 per cent. un- 
decided. An equally significant revelation of public opinion 
is the total absence of all criticism of the transfer of fifty 
destroyers to Britain. Though the Attorney-General succeeded 
in finding legal grounds for the transfer, critics could have 
found just as strong ones against. But no one tried. In this 
matter, as others, Mr. Roosevelt was accurately interpreting the 
people’s will, and the people look like keeping him as their 
interpreter still The election is in the first week of Novcmber. 


Conscription for the United States 


The passage of the Conscription Bill in the Senate by 47 votes 
to 25 and in the House by 232 votes to 124, marks the triumph 
of a policy which the President has long been pressing. 
It provides for the registration of all male American 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 35—a total of 16,500,000, 
from whom men will be called up as needed by ballot. 
It is significant proof of America’s new understanding 
of the world situation that she should have taken such a decision 
at a moment when normally all political thought would be 
absorbed by the coming Presidential election. But in this case 
both the President and his opponent are agreed on the principle 
if not on all the details. To this country it is a cause of 
profound satisfaction that America should be making herself 
as strong as she manifestly is, for whilst Great Britain is fighting 
for America as well as herself in the first line of the defence of 
democracy, a strong United States in the background is an 
indispensable source of strength to combatant Britain. 


Germany and Spain 

The visit of Senor Sufer, the Spanish Minister of the 
Interior and General Franco’s brother-in-law, to Berlin is an 
event that may have political consequences of some importance. 
The statement he made on his arrival, that Spain had taken her 
decision and would act when the appropriate moment came, 
is pointedly reminiscent of some of the declarations made by 
Signor Mussolini at different dates before Italy’s entry into 
war. It is highly doubtful, none the less, whether Spain has in 
fact decided anything. Seftor Suner, as head of the Falangists, 
would no doubt like her to, but General Franco, who is the 
head not of a Party but of the Spanish State, has been markedly 
more circumspect in his utterances. He and all Spaniards have 
naturally a strong desire to secure Gibraltar and an extension 
of territory in Morocco if that could be achieved without serious 
fighting—which means if a German victory in the war were 
certain and Germany were willing to promise Spain other 
people’s property as price of her co-operation, active or passive, 
now. But it must be plain in Madrid, as everywhere else, that 
a German victory is not more, but much less, certain than it was 
three months ago, and no decision is likely to be taken till the 
position becomes considerably clearer. French Morocco is 
hesitating visibly between de Gaulle and Vichy, and open claims 
by either Italy or Spain might well incline her towards the 
former. Sefior Sufier, therefore, seems hardly likely to conclude 
a definite agreement there. 
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Russia Protests to Germany 

The protest addressed by the Soviet Union to Germany 
against the holding of a Danubian conference in which it was 
not represented appears to have been a strong one. It jg 
reported to have said that the Soviet Union could not recognise 
decisions taken at a conference at which it was not consulted, 
Germany has presented the Balkans with a fait accompli through 
which her influence in Rumania has become predominant. The 
“ arbitral ” award of the two Axis Powers provides a settlement 
of the dispute between Hungary and Rumania which is certainly 
not congenial to Russia, and has the effect of creating a type of 
Rumanian State directly opposed to that which the Soviet 
Union favours. Russia has presumably supposed that her 
recent friendship with Germany implied recognition of her 
interests in the Balkans and the Danube. But a major settle- 
ment has been brought about in which she has been cold- 
shouldered and her interests ignored. At the moment of 
writing Germany’s reply to the Russian protest has not so far 
been reported. Hitler is anxious to be on good terms with the 
anti-Communist Governments, especially Spain, and has no 
wish to be in the position of making conciliatory replies to 
Moscow. None the less this is not the moment when he 
desires a break with Russia. Lord Halifax and M. Maisky are 
meanwhile making contact rather pointedly. 


Rumania’s New Government 


In Rumania General Antonescu has constructed a Cabinet 
in which he himself holds the positions of Leader of the State, 
Prime Minister, and Minister of Defence, whilst M. Horia 
Sima, Chief of the Iron Guard, is Deputy Prime Minister. The 
other officers in the Cabinet are divided between members of the 
Iron Guard and personal friends of the Prime Minister, whilst 
among the Under-Secretaries five members of the Iron Guard 
of pronounced Germanophil sympathies are included. General 
Antonescu and his friends are still ostensibly the controlling 
elements in the Government, but the fact that the Iron Guard 
is now declared to be the only legal political party shows that 
they are deeply committed to it and possibly that their existence 
depends on it. If there were any doubts about the German 
tendencies of the now predominant party they must be laid 
aside. It may be Rumanian first and German afterwards, but 
the distinction under the totalitarian system which is being 
established is slight, and it is significant that the German 
element in the population is almost acquiring the position of a 
State within a State. Germany has imposed her will on 
Rumania, and the only party which has always been Nazi in 
character appears to be the power behind King Michael’s 
throne and General Antonescu’s dictatorship. 


Bomb-proof Shelters 


The A.R.P. Co-ordinating Committee has once again been 
pressing on Sir John Anderson the policy of building deep steel 
and concrete bomb-proof shelters which long ago were advo- 
cated by Professor J. B. S. Haldane. The Committee is con- 
vinced that all the difficulties in the way of rapid constructioa 
can be overcome if national resources in man-power and 
materials are properly allocated. It must be obvious that the 
difficulty of getting such shelters constructed now on a large 
scale is far greater than it was when first asked for in August, 
1938. The use of labour and materials at this juncture would 
be in competition with the very labour and materials which are 
most needed for other defence purposes. What is more urgent, 
and the minimum that is necessary, is the construction of a 
sufficient number of good blast-proof shelters which will pro- 
vide both comfort for sleeping hours and accommodation for 
working hours. None the less, if deep shelters had been put in 
hand two years ago, we should have them by now. And the 
war may last two years yet. Meanwhile more imperative is the 
provision of moderately safe shelters where workers can con- 
tinue their work during air-raid warnings, so that a few raiders 
overhead cannot have the effect of suspending activity. But 
this is not to say that the completely bomb-proof shelter should 
not be constructed wherever possible. 
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Accommodation for the Homeless 


The problem of finding sufficient and comfortable enough 
shelters for the people in bombed areas is not the only problem 
ut of the Nazis’ indiscriminate attacks upon the civilians 


arisin 

of the London area. There is also the question of alternative 
accommodation for those whose homes are wrecked and the 
provision of temporary rest-centres to meet the immediate needs 
of the dispossessed. For those who must remain near the place 
of their work any houses empty in the neighbourhood ought 
to be made available. Those to whom it is sufficient to be 
living in the same city should be given 2ccommodation in more 
distant houses or in the blocks of flats so many of which are 
now untenanted. There are still large numbers of families and 


individuals living in the vulnerable areas for whom evacuation 
would be no hardship. The problem is one which must be 
handled energetically without delay. To the suffering which 
comes from the experience of bombardment, especially in the 
poorer quarters of the East End, is added unnecessary suffering 
arising from lack of quick assistance, and from it might easily 
arise a natural and dangerous resentment. A central organisation 
ought to be created which would give its whole attention 
to providing for the needs of those rendered homeless. 


The Welfare of the Troops 


With autumn approaching and winter not far ahead, and 
troops on service all over Britain in numbers exceeding any- 
thing before known in this country, it is gratifying to hear of 
measuies which are being taken to provide for the welfare 
of the men. It is reported that in the Northern Command a 
welfare officer has been appointed in every county and every 
riding, and that it will be his duty to promote close social 
contacts between the troops and the civilian population. In the 
last war the greater part of the troops were overseas, but in this 
they are living under war conditions among their own people, 
and though they must still necessarily be living lives somewhat 
apart under military discipline, there are abundant oppor- 
tunities for ameliorating their lot. The welfare officers and 
civilians co-operating with them are able to organise concerts, 
dramatic performances and other entertainments for the benefit 


of the troops; local authorities in some places have provided 
cheap tram and “bus fares; and the passing motorist is en- 
couraged to offer lifts. Private hospitality also can be offered 
to Service-men, and it is especially welcome to men of small 
units situated in lonely stations. The ordinary citizen is not 
likely to forget that the welfare of the troops is not a matter 
for the welfare officers only, but for all who have a house to 
open or some practical service to render. 


Passenger-Services on the Thames 

London’s great natural highway, the Thames, so much 
neglected during the last century as an artery for London 
passenger traffic, is coming into its own again in these days of 
emergency. At the time when other lines of traffic between 
dock-land and the centre of London are liable to obstruction or 
interruption the broad highway of the river is undisturbed, and 
Londoners have been travelling to and fro between Westminster 
Bridge and Woolwich by a service of boats organised by the 
Ministry of Transport and the London Passenger Transport 
Board. Mr. A. P. Herbert, who has so long advocated a system 
of water-buses on the Thames, will be rejoiced to know that 
Thames pleasure launches and other vessels have been pressed 
into service, and are now carrying full loads of passengers to the 
river-side wharves at the Tower, Bermondsey, Wapping, the 
West India Dock, and other places on the way to Woolwich. 
For a thousand years the Thames played its part as the essential 
factor in the origin and progressive life of London. Today the 
river, “liquid history,” as Mr. John Burns so aptly called it, 
is neither a luxury nor an accessory, but a necessity. 





The Editor expresses regret for the late arrival of The 
Spectator in many cases last week. The paper appeared 
punctually at the usual hour ; over subsequent delays in trans- 
portation and distribution the publisher has no control. 
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Parliamentary Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It was quite 
obvious that the House of Commons would not be in a mood 
to discuss physical training in view of the serious air bombard- 
ment of London and the threatened invasion. The atmosphere 
on Tuesday was sober and determined. Members had returned 
from their constituencies fully aware of their local problems, 
but anxious once again to hear from the Prime Minister anything 
he could tell them whether in open or secret session. He 
judged the atmosphere immediately on entering, and after he 
had made a short statement the House met in secret session 
and again on Wednesday. 


* * * * 


It is, however, no secret that some discussion took place 
on the condition of London and that the discussion served a 
most useful purpose in conveying to Ministers helpful and 
constructive criticism. Total war demands heroic and far- 
reaching measures, and it is becoming increasingly obvious that 
civilians are exposed to more danger than soldiers in many 
cases. The front line runs through any poor man’s home, and 
therefore it will be necessary to treat every man and woman 
as on a war footing. If his house is lost he must be fed and 
rebilleted immediately. Repair squads on a far larger scale 
will be necessary to deal with the debris in South and East 
London. Health conditions will need a more comprehensive 
eye than separate local authorities can provide. The units of 
local government will need reinforcing without using the com- 
plet: Regional Commissioner’s staff. 


* * * * 


All this and much more will need to be done if the structure 
of government and social services is to equal the magnificent 
spirit of the Londoners and the country. A new challenge faces 
the institutions and social services. Circulars are all right in 
peace-time when the pace of action can afford to be more 
leisurely, but now nothing but direct action and full use of 
the telephone can meet the new situation. Orders must be 
given to local authorities and personal supervision must ensure 
that all orders are promptly executed. This is not to supersede 
the vital local services, it is to direct and assist them with 
finance and personnel wherever necessary. 


. * * * 


The country and Parliament are completely united, but even 
in these sombre and yet glorious days it is imperative that the 
Executive be fully informed of the views of Members, so that 
Members can exercise an informed influence in the con- 
stituencies. This will be done. Even more important is this 
contact now, when communications and transport are more 
uncertain. Whatever the role of the Ministry of Information, 
the direct link between Government and people is essential to 
maintain. Indeed the fact of Parliament meeting is itself a 
guarantee that one important means of communication remains 
intact. 

* * * * 


If the people wish to be reassured that every kind of reason- 
able grievance will be considered, that measures adequate to 
every new phase of the war will be undertaken, there still 
remains the High Court of Parliament. Democracy can now 
show the world how to trust a leader, how a King and Queen 
can rule in the affections of the people, and how neighbourliness 
and patriotism can succeed in accomplishing all those thousand 
acts of kindness and service which no Government Department 
can ever visualise. Such is the fine temper of an ancient people. 
It is for Government, national and local, to be wérthy of them. 
No greater test was ever laid on it. 
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THE BATTLE 


HE battle for the destruction of the soul as well as the 

substance of the capital of the Empire continues. The 
situation in the past week has shown no decisive change. 
Goering is flinging his squadrons with a random and 
reckless savagery on every quarter of the metropolitan 
area. Of an attack on military objectives there is now neither 
pretencé nor claim, except indeed for the “ oil-depots close 
to Buckingham Palace.” Of no building in London can it 
be said with assurance that it has been the object of direct 
attack except the home of the King and Queen—with the 
possible exception of St. Paul’s. The futile pertin- 
acity with which the Palace has been assaulted recalls the ex- 
ploits of the German airmen who harried King Haakon 
from town to village, from village to hamlet, from hamlet 
to forest, during the attack on Norway. The vindictive 
hostility to the persons of King George and Queen Elizabeth 
would, if it were possible, increase still further the admir- 
ation of the British people for their sovereigns, and fortify 
rather than weaken the resolve to resist to the end a foe 
capable of malignity so deliberate. The King and Queen 
are as much in the front line as any citizen of London, 
and the fact has bound them into a new fellowship with 
their subjects. 

But in two respects the past week has seen changes. 
London is more deeply scarred. Bombs, explosive and in- 
cendiary, cannot be rained on the city day and night without 
leaving their tragic mark. It is not military objectives, of 
which London possesses singularly few, that have suffered. 
It is not the great organisations on which the life of the city 
depends. In the most part they are functioning almost 
unimpaired. London goes about its daily business, weary, 
strained, hindered by dislocated communications, but it 
goes about its business, and does its business, none the 
less. The disorganisation is strictly limited and it is not 
cumulative. While new roads are blocked by bombs, roads 
that had been blocked by them before are cleared. It 
would be foolish to minimise the discomforts and difficul- 
ties and dangers by which life in the capital is beset, but 
the fantastic extravagance of the German claims, revealing, 
as they do, the diet of legend on which it is necessary to 
feed the German public, has the effect of demonstrating 
how different is the state of London from what in certain 
circumstances it might have been. If what the Nazis claim 
to be doing represents what the Nazis hoped to do, and 
believed they could do, then the failure of their assault is 
receiving signal proof. But the assault continues, and as 
it goes on the strain on London’s .endurance increases. 
Blows dealt indiscriminately cannot be completely parried. 
Shelter accommodation is limited, and few shelters can be 
guaranteed proof against direct hits. Sleeplessness long 
endured grows wearing, though the Londoner is acquiring 
the capacity to sleep through noise. Yet with all that has 
to be endured, the one conclusion that is never drawn, or 
so negligibly that it needs no mention, is that terms must 
be made with the nation that inflicts this crucifixion. 
London has never flinched in its resistance. 

And that resistance—this is the second change that 
the past week has seen—hardens. It is true that the answer 
to the night-bomber has not yet been found—still less by 
Germany than by us. But the German bombers are having 
their own way less and less. The development of the 
barrage defence of London has been commented on with 
respect in the German communiqués themselves. As a 
result of it few of the later raids have been as destructive 
as those of the first three nights—though when bombs are 
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dropped completely at random the volume of destruction 
they cause is largely a matter of good or evil fortune, ang 
on Tuesday night the casualties were heavy again. There 
is clear evidence that the barrage system, regarded as the 
only effective defence against machines invisible in the 
darkness, has in fact turned back or broken up many of 
the hostile squadrons, and a further improvement of the 
balloon-barrage is expected to increase the raiders’ prob- 
lems. The intensification of the anti-aircraft fire has made 
the difficulty of sleep in London greater still, but the con- 
fidence the noise inspires has had a psychological effect 
that more than compensates for the disturbance involved, 
But the major problem still remains. The night raiders, 
unlike the day, are working their will with relative impunity, 
And till inventors discover the effective answer, as it is 
certain they will, or such blows can be dealt at Germany 
herself that her striking power is weakened, London must 
steel itself to maintaining its heroic endurance still. 

The effectiveness of that resistance already will only be 
accurately estimated if the imagination is allowed to 
picture London as it would be teday but for the super- 
human devotion and achievement of its regu'ar and 
auxiliary fire-services, its air-raid wardens of both sexes, 
and all those civilian services which have nobly responded 
to the demands of an emergency without any precedent. 
Blackened or crumbling walls greet the eye in London 
streets where great business houses or humble dwellings 
lately stood, but their number is trifling compared with 
the wholesale conflagrations that might well have raged 
over half the capital. London’s resistance in that field has 
been triumphant. And London is not suffering unavenged. 
The record havoc wrought by British fighters among the 
daylight bombers on Sunday, of which 185 at least, and 
almost certainly many more than that, will never fight again, 
shows how far the assailed island is from being a passive 
victim. And night by night the R.A.F. is showing that 
more convincingly still. Its attacks on Berlin are not 
reprisal-raids, because that form of warfare has been 
deliberately eschewed. But Berlin contains military objec- 
tives, and they have been methodically and successfully 
attacked. At first neutral journalists were ostentatiously con- 
ducted round the city to see how trifling was the damage 
the British bombing caused. It is significant that that 
practice has been abandoned, and that correspondents are 
warned that if they attempt to see for themselves they will 
be expelled the country. And that is in Berlin, where the 
execution done by the R.A.F. is relatively slight. In the 
Rhineland, the great centre of the munitions industry, it 
has been described by a neutral witness as “ terrific.”” The 
same is true of the dock areas—most legitimate military 
objectives—in Hamburg and Bremen. Immensely more 
arduous though the task of the R.A.F. is than that of 
Goering’s squadrons based on the French coast, the 
question how long Germany can endure what the R.A.F. 
is inflicting on her will soon become vital. 

The war, in fact, will be won by the side that can hold 
on longest. Our aircraft production is steadily overtaking 
Germany’s, and her attacks on our industrial centres up to 
now—partly by a good fortune which may not last for 
ever—have hardly impaired it. Our attacks must have 
impaired hers substantially. Her best pilots are dead or 
in prison-camps in Britain and, though it would be foolish 
to underrate the matcrial on which she can still draw, the 
stream of personnel that will be flowing within a few weeks 
now from the Empire training scheme in Canada will give 
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ys an advantage which no German efforts can redress. To 
have too few pilots for the machines available, or too few 
machines for the pilots, would be equally unfortunate. We 
shall need to face neither disability. We are still able to 
man even the increasing squadrons which the factories here 
and in America are launching into the air, and before 
machines begin to outnumber pilots, as they soon would 
now, the inflow from the Canadian training-fields will pro- 
yide as abundant a quota of men as any probable increase 
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OME single authority, it is clear, with a man of proved and 
Se cation competence at the head of it, ought to take in 
hand the problem of London under fire. Admirably—indeed 
incredibly well—as the civilian services are working at immense 
sacrifice, there are questions involving the homeless at every 
turn that have never been adequately considered, and show no 
signs of being adequately solved. With actual housing a start 
has been made by the commandeering of accommodation in 
other parts of London, but here again it would seem that some 
central authority is needed. Emergency co-ordination between 
local authorities, the L.C.C. and the Borough Councils is not 
easy to achieve. The local authorities, moreover, are seriously 
at fault in some respects. In spite of the Prime Minister’s 
appeal their officials still seem to treat the “alert” as an 
“alarm,” and stop work on the first note. I hear of one case in 
particular in which an immense queue of poor applicants for 
emergency ration-books in an East End borough were kept 
waiting hour after hour because whenever the sirens went the 
doors of the offices were iramediately closed. The banks, where 
applicants of another class need to draw ready money to pay 
for emergency accommodation, close their doors as precipitately. 
It is not clear what part the Regional Commissioner for London 
is playing in all this. Surely the emergency for which his office 
was created has arrived. 

* * * * 

The question whether some immunity could be secured 
for London from German bombers by a considered warning of 
some form of reprisals raises a triple question, psychological, 
strategic and ethical. Crude reprisal there certainly will not be, 
though a neutral, thoroughly urbane in his general outlook, has 
just observed to me, “I know what I should do if I were in a 
position to send as many machines over Berlin as Goering sends 
over London.” What Mr. Victor Cazalet, on the other hand, has 
suggested is something quite different, viz., that Germany 
should be given a list of twelve German cities, with the intima- 
tion that for every night the indiscriminate bombing of London 
continues we shall concentrate attack on one of the twelve and 
reduce it to ruins. The assumption, no doubt, is that each of 
the twelve would have the strongest inducement to bring pres- 
sure on Berlin to change its tactics regarding London. But it 
is highly doubtful whether Hitler would worry seriously about 
what happened to Frankfort or Cologne if he seriously believed 
the bombing of London was achieving anything. On the whole 
I think sound sense was spoken by a man whose business it is 
to know more of these things than I do, and who declared he 
would never divert to the bombing of Berlin a single machine 
employed in smashing Hitler’s invasion plans. 

*x * * * 

I am told that in more than one district of London, particu- 
larly where there have been bad bombings, persons have been 
taking round from door to door a petition urging that peace 
negotiations should be opened, to stop the increasing devasta- 
tion of cities on both sides. I hope the authorities have got 
wind of this, though I gather such things are only local and 
sporadic. We are a democratic country, and people who 
sincerely believe peace ought to be made are entitled, incon- 
siderable minority though they may be, to say so. But their 
sincerity ought to be very searchingly probed. Nothing would 
be so essentially characteristic of Fifth-Column methods as the 
contention that London was getting such punishment that it 
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in machines will call for. That is known as well in 
Germany as here, and accounts for Hitler’s desperate efforts 
to gain a decision before the advantage definitely passes 
from him. He is attempting that over London, he may 
attempt it by the long-expected descent upon our coasts 
though the weather and the R.A.F. between them look like 
forcing a postponement of that fixture), and the Italians are 
helping him by their attack on Egypt. It is the crucial 
hour, but the odds are not in Hitler’s favour. 
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must be stopped at all costs. The German wireless, indeed, 
has been specifically urging battered Londoners to organise 
petitions to their M.P.’s praying them to sue for peace before 
the battering gets worse. London has so far shown itself 
singularly unresponsive. 

* * * * 

The Ministry of Health is urging local authorities to take a 
liberal view of their duties in the matter of the repair of raid- 
struck houses, and to cut forms and formalities to a minimum. 
I hope the Petroleum Department will do the same thing. I 
make no apology for returning to this question, for it is of 
real importance. The practice of giving lifts is becoming 
general, at any rate in the London area; but to do this 
motorists must have petrol, and most of them have very little. 
The other point on which relaxation is desirable is the rigorous 
insistence that coupons shall never be used except for their 
owner’s car. Take the case of two neighbours, each with a 
car, who, to economise petrol, drive to business together, and 
for the same reason use the smaller car of the two. Can the 
owner of the other car not make his contribution by pooling his 
To prevent that is obviously absurd, if not worse. 


* * * * 


coupons? 


There is a good deal of perplexity about the five French 
cruisers and other vessels which passed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar a few days ago and are said to have arrived at Dakar, 
the strategically important port in French West Africa. Since 
they were allowed unhindered passage through the Straits it 
might have been supposed they were intending to join General 
de Gaulle. But as their movements were announced by the 
Vichy Government, and they are thought to be now at Dakar, 
in a territory which has not declared for de Gaulle, that seems 
unlikely; it had been hoped that General de Gaulle’s—or 
Admiral Muselier’s—own ships might appear at Dakar and invite 
the colony’s adhesion. It may be that the Admiralty let the 
cruisers pass the Straits on the ground that, with an Italian fleet 
to deal with in the Mediterranean, it was as well that possibly 
hostile French ships should be outside it. 

* * * 7 

The action of Lieutenant Davies and his staff in unearthing, 
removing and destroying the vast time-bomb that threatened 
St. Paul’s Cathedral has rightly been seized on by the public 
imagination as the most spectacular example of cool and 
deliberate courage that the war has revealed. That judgement 
may do an injustice to some of the other numberless heroes 
of the Battle of London, but none of them is likely to challenge 
it. It is, I suppose, a nice point whether Lieutenant Davies is 
eligible for the Victoria Cross, which 1s awarded for a con- 
spicuous act of bravery in the presence of the enemy. There 
will be deep and universal disappointment if he is not. 

* * * 7 

Whether you can or can’t change human nature is an old 
and vexed question. But that you can change feline nature— 
or at least that Hitler can—I have proved in the past week. 
A cat that had been independent and stand-offish to the point 
of offensiveness was through stress of circumstances (and a 
tendency to wander) left to roam for three days and nights 
about a well-bombed square. Now it will hardly separate 
itself from its owners for an hour. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE GERMAN OBJECTIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


IECE by piece the various parts of the German plan are 

falling into shape, and if it is not possible at present to 
see the whole design, it seems equally difficult to appreciate the 
meaning of the battle of London. Everyone can realise that a 
new phase began with the heavy air attack on London on 
Saturday week. Though the enemy suffered heavy loss, he was 
able to bring the war into the streets of the capital, even into 
many of the small homes that form part of its life ; and since 
then, by night and by day, the battle has continued. The con- 
ditions that rule air warfare by night involve large immunities 
for the attacker. Shooting at individual planes, even with the 
aid of searchlights and the most modern detecting instruments, 
is love’s labour lost. An aeroplane can manoeuvre in so many 
planes at such speed that a hit is a rare, chance success. The 
barrage, if it can be made strong enough, is different. As was 
seen in the Spanish war, it can achieve a considerable success 
in preventing aeroplanes reaching their objective and in com- 
pelling them to jettison their bombs where convenience rather 
than design dictates. This is a success in the direct military 
sense, though the civilian is not enthusiastic in recognising it ; 
but of this more later on. 

In the day raids the situation is completely different. The 
anti-aircraft guns even in broad daylight are not very effective 
in the destruction of the attacker. Even last Sunday, when they 
had one of their greatest successes, they brought down only seven 
aeroplanes out of 185. But the raiders fare much worse at the 
hands of the British fighters. It is,of course, impossible, even with 
a great numerical superiority, to prevent a few of the enemy 
forcing their way over south-east England and reaching London. 
The constantly changing tactics of the German Luftwaffe are 
designed to contrive that as many raiders as possible shall reach 
London. That some of them can do this argues no weakness 
in the Royal Air Force: it is simply an essential implication of 
a struggle in such a medium. All the more, then, must the 
victory of Sunday be acclaimed for the skill of the tactics and 
the splendid spirit of the British airman ; and neither can be 
truly recognised if one ignores the great courage, persistence 
and tactical ability of the German airmen. 

What distinguished the battle on Sunday from earlier clashes 
was the fact that the Fighter Command very wisely made a 
gesture that suggested its strength, by sending out a larger 
concentration against the enemy. His attack had much the same 
role as the clinical thermometer, by means of which the medical 
man attempts to gather the exact state which nature’s reaction 
has achieved in its struggle with disease. The battle had been 
raging with impressive pertinacity and astonishing versatility 
for over a week. The attack had been almost continuous ; and 
Goering wished to see what he had achieved, whether he had 
broken the Royal Air Force or disorganised it or impaired its 
tactical response. The result can hardly have gratified him as 
much as it did us. Not only were the German losses greater 
absolutely and relatively to the force involved, not only were 
they greater in relation to the British casualties, but the British 
fighters destroyed more than double their own loss in machines 
and more than four times their own pilot casualties. 

This most encouraging result shows that there are powers in 
reserve. It was inevitable there should be ; everyone knew it ; 
but demonstration is still an argument that no logic can rival. 
It also shows that the fighters of the Royal Air Force when 
given any but overwhelming odds can dispose of their opponent 
with remarkable economy ; and no doubt the Fighter Command 
has digested the lesson. Goering must have marked it, since it 
was, in effect, a pointed hint that the mass attack which he 
hoped and hopes to send against Britain when the time is ripe 
must again be deferred, for some indefinite period. 

Yet this attack on London is synchronised with movements 
in many other directions. Signor Gayda and Signor Ansaldo 
obligingly informed us that the Italian role was to launch an 
invasion of Egypt at the same time as Germany invaded England. 
The Italians are undoubtedly across the Libyan frontier and 


advancing eastward toward the Canal. Heavy concentrations 
are reported in the southern Sudan ; and it is clear that we are 
at present witnessing merely the preliminary exchanges. Farther 
east there are enemy movements in Syria, in Palestine, in Irak 
and Persia. Ribbentrop has plunged into an impetuous wooing 
of Spain. Mussolini is warming his feet on the Grecian 
frontiers. Rumania is plying for Axis hire. 

No one can say what will emerge from this genera] shake- 
up ; but what we can and must do is attempt to discover what 
part the battle of London plays in the enemy scheme. What 
is Goering’s immediate objective in this great air-offensive 
against London? We can see that most readily if we ask what 
is Our objective in the air-offensive which we have been waging 
against Germany and German-occupied territory for several 
months. In short, we are aiming at the enemy’s war potential 
by the destruction of his arms and munition factories. his 
reserves of essential war material and his communications; and, 
of course, the enemy is operating with the same aim against us. 
For months we have been attacking his great centres of supply 
and the nodal points of his communications ; and we have 
certain evidence that we have inflicted great damage upon them. 

However the ordinary soldier may depreciate the effect of air 
warfare, it is certain that it can, in special circumstances, pro- 
duce a condition that is proximate to defeat. It will probably 
be admitted that if we could strike nightly with a hundred times 
our present bomber force against Germany she would have to 
stop the offensive or surrender. At this moment Goering is 
attempting to apply, mutatis mutandis, an expedient he used 
with decisive effect in Holland. There he not only attacked 
every aerodrome, but also dropped in the Rotterdam area. that 
is to say, in the rear of the inundation line, the main Dutch 
defence, a strong body of troops. In his atiack upon London 
he is similarly attempting to get behind the main British defen- 
sive line. We have now fortified the coasts of Britain, and the 
moat around it is far from encouraging. The enemy, quite 
evidently, does not like the prospect of invasion, even with the 
assistance of a high tide that will allow his troops to goose- 
step on to firm land. If, however, he could produce certain 
conditions within the country he would attack with a better 
heart. 

He is attempting to produce suitable conditions by his 
attack upon London, and it is almost irrelevant to insist that 
no one is unduly impressed. It is most unwise te under- 
rate the effects of his attack in over-emphasis on its barbarity. 
Within the London area there lives about a fifth of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain; within the Greater London area, 
dependent upon a comparatively small space in the City, the 
proportion is nearer a third. It would be an immense achieve- 
ment to disorganise completely so great a proportion of the 
people. Almost everyone will proclaim with sincere conviction 
that such a development is impossible, and if the emphasis is 
on the word “completely ” this may be admitted. 

But let us see what has been achieved in ten days The 
facts may be given, since they are common knowledge. At 
the present moment the Post Office appears to have largely 
abdicated its functions. Telegrams, even within the metro- 
politan area, take days instead of hours to reach their destina- 
tion. Letters and parcels are subject to proportionate delay. 
Now the Post Office is so domestic and familiar an institution 
that few people realise its role as the central nervous system of 
the nation. Without a properly functioning Post Office business 
is impossible, and unless business can be carried on, the whole 
economic foundation of the war lapses. What has happened to 
the Post Office? As soon as a siren goes, though the business 
man may work on endeavouring to keep things going, Post 
Offices close. It would be interesting to know how long they 
actually remained open on Monday. Clearly it must now be 
recognised that by the simple expedient of sending over a 
plane every hour Goering could, on this basis, bring the greater 
part of British communications to a stan ~'ll. 
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The seriousness of such a position scarcely needs expound- 
ing, and it is quite clear a change must be made. Someone 
appears to have bungled. It is incredible that postal workers 
should spend their days in dug-outs while the work of the 
country is Slowed down. There is a similar beginning of dis- 
organisation in the London street transport. Some omnibuses 
bravely ply at all hours and in all conditions ; but others cease 
during the raids and decant their passengers on the pavement 
It may be said that it is natural for people to take cover. This 
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is a sheer irrelevance. We have to realise that here in London 
everyone is in the firing-line. Whether in uniform or not, we 
are soldiers, and it is upon our sense of discipline that the 
battle will turn. Everyone, night and day, lives in an atmo- 
sphere of risk, and we must grow accustomed to it, at least 
to the extent of making it a point of pride to carry on, each 
of us his several duties, up to the moment of direct peril. 
Otherwise Germany will have no need to defeat us ; we shall 
defeat ourselves. 


ICELAND AND THE WAR 


By SNEBJORN JONSSON 


CELAND exports the bulk of what she produces, and im- 

ports most of what she consumes. Thus the size of her 
trade is out of all proportion to her small population. She was 
therefore particularly hard hit by the international trade restric- 
tions which during the last decade before the war were pro- 
ducing so adverse an effect upon international relations. Thus, 
textiles and metal goods which we had previously been buying 
in Great Britain we now had to import from Italy and Germany 
—inferior grades bought at higher prices—because these 
countries absorbed a considerable share of our exports. Trade 
was in effect mostly barter. All resources were now con- 
centrated on fishing on an intensive scale for export. Most of 
the ships took their catches to Great Britain, but some went to 
Germany, where the fish fetched enormous prices. Unfortu- 
nately for us the latter country soon adopted war methods 
which compelled Great Britain to enforce a total blockade, and 
thus the German market was closed. However, the British 
market has readily absorbed all the fish caught, and the prices 
obtained have mostly been good, sometimes very high. The 
season’s catch turned out to be prodigious beyond all prece- 
dent, and so there is still much herring unsold. But there is 
hope that markets may be found for this yet. 

Then in May came the British occupation, which changed 
much, so that only the building trade suffered. All building 
material has to be imported, and, of course, that is im- 
possible at present. For the British forces have provided much 
employment, some directly, but far more indirectly. Tempor- 
arily, at any rate, the occupation has been a _ tremendous 
economic boon for Iceland. That is an indisputable fact—a fact 
that stares everybody in the face. That is the only way in 
which it has affected the country so far. For a policy of the 
most absolute non-interference has been maintained. And in 
so far as there have been any relations between the garrison 
—spread throughout the whole country—and the native popula- 
tion these have been of the most amicable kind, and there has 
been no instance whatever of any collision. If at the beginning 
there may have been some inclination to look with suspicion 
upon the “ invaders ” that suspicion was soon dispelled. Yet, 
though it would be inaccurate to speak of the Press as hostile, 
it cannot be denied that without exception the papers at the 
outset committed indiscretions, some of these of rather an un- 
friendly tone. But side by side with these mistakes (no longer 
in evidence) there were from the beginning instances of a 
really enlightened handling of the situation. 

Clearly, as long as the war lasts Iceland will be economically 
dependent upon the friendly attitude of Great Britain, which is 
now almost the sole buyer of our exports. But not only the 
economic but also the political future of Iceland is in the 
balance. Under the Act of Union of 1918 she had since that 
year been a Sovereign State, united to Denmark only by a 
common king and by an agreement under which Denmark 
nominally handled Icelandic foreign affairs, though this service 
also had to some extent been assumed by Iceland herself. The 
union was terminable at the end of 1943, and all the political 
parties in the Althing (Iceland’s Parliament) had at various 
times avowed their determination that terminated it should be. 
Then came the German invasion of Denmark last April, and on 
the next day Iceland. for obvious reasons, declared severance of 
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the political ties that until then had united the two countries. 
True, according to the wording of the resolution passed by the 
Althing, this severance is “for the time being,” but everyone 
knows that these words were put there for the sake of politeness 
only. The break is unquestionably meant to be definite, and 
whatever may happen, definite it will remain. 

From the point of view of international law, and against a 
historical background, the present status of Iceland is most ably 
discussed by two distinguished American legal scholars, both 
of them Icelanders by birth, in the June issue of the American 
Bar Association fournal. Anyone seriously interested in the 
matter should read that scholarly study. Under the present 
temporary arrangement the executive power, previously exer- 
cised by the King, is vested in the Icelandic Ministry, and 
Iceland is now de facto a republic with a monarchic constitu- 
tion. Plainly this is an unwieldy and unsatisfactory form, even 
as a temporary measure ; and of course no one thinks of it as 
permanent. 

Two things which before the war were clear as crystal to the 
limited number of people who walk with their eyes open (but 
to them only) must now be patent to everyone ; namely that in 
times of war the geographical position of Iceland cannot be 
regarded as isolated, and so does not on that account confer any 
security upon the country ; and that neither, equally, does the 
declaration of permanent neutrality afford any protection. Since 
these facts became universally recognised only two sources of 
protection have been suggested, viz., Great Britain and the 
United States of America, i.e., that the Monroe Doctrine should 
be interpreted to apply to Iceland, as geographically it could. 
Before the war there was some large but childish talk here 
about the protection the Scandinavian States would extend to 
us should we require Needless to say, this nonsense ts 
no longer heard As regards American protection, it is 
in the first place exceedingly doubtful whether it would be 
forthcoming if needed ; no one is foolish enough to suggest 
that it would have been given last autumn, however urgently 
required. And secondly, the British occupation of Iceland has 
done something to make people realise who would be the best 
guardian of Icelandic freedom and the country’s security. To 
the more intelligent members of the Icelandic community this 
has long been obvious and three years ago it was publicly 
declared (calling forth no adverse comment) by Mr. Jonas 
Jonsson, Ex-Minister of Justice, that only to Great Britain need 
we look as a source of protection in the future—just as in the 
past she had given us the only protection known to the history 
of Iceland (i.e., in the Napoleonic wars and in the World War 
of 1914-18). Substantially the same has recently been empha- 
sised by the quarterly journal E:mrerdin. 

It is probably true that the Icelandic people have not as yet 
made up their mind regarding their wishes about the political 
future of the country. The more moonshiny and less practical 
may still think of a republic with no political connexion with 
any foreign country and protected by the @ternal calm of 
declared neutrality. It is, however, pretty safe to say that 
should aa experiment on those lines be made, it would for prac- 
tical reasons soon have to be abandoned. The more pragma- 
tically minded would wish Iceland to become a sovereign 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The argu- 
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ment for this course has best been set out by Mr. Hédinn 
Valdimarsson, a member of the Althing, in a series of articles 
which he wrote in his paper Nyit Land last spring. The 
publication of these articles had been begun some weeks before 
Germany seized Denmark, and so was not prompted or even 
influenced by that event. It is significant that not one attempt 
has been made to refute Mr. Valdimarsson’s arguments, and the 
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inescapable conclusion is that Press and politicians have found 
them unassailable. It is to be regretted that his articles haye 
not been made available in an English translation ; for sooner 
or later the proposition is likely to become an actual matter 
for British statesmen to deal with and for the British public to 
take their stand for or against. That is the only way some of 
us Icelanders can see of safeguarding Iceland’s freedom. 


FRANCE’S FOOD POSITION 


By PETER MACKAY SOREN 


HE facts about French food resources are important. Quite 

apart from political considerations they might—and 
indeed do—prove that the French people are in no danger 
from famine through our refusal to relax our blockade of the 
Hitler-dominated continent. 

An examination of all known factors which will shape the 
food supply for France this winter and information gathered 
shortly before the war, in the armistice period, and since—all 
indicates that Frenchmen need not suffer provided the Nazis 
cannot plunder the country to the full extent they would wish 
to do it and provided the transport system is restored to work- 
ing order. It seems unlikely that the Germans will succeed 
in carrying off all they desire ; the ca-canny methods of peasants 
and workers will prevent that; and transport conditions will 
improve, albeit slowly. In theory France should even be in a posi- 
tion to export at least two commodities, wheat and sugar-beet, 
that is to say supply Germany or other neighbouring countries 
in a normal way. In practice, the Nazis will plunder to a 
certain extent. France will require more sugar and bread than 
would normally be the case in order to make up for such 
plunder, and she will thus need all of her wheat and all of her 
beetroots. 

In the spring of 1939, M. Benaerts, managing director of 
the French Federation of Food Industries and Trades, assisted 
by an army of experts, was charged with examining the con- 
sumption, stocks and supply figures in the principal commodi- 
ties. The resulting survey formed the basis of Government 
measures taken to adjust stocks and to distribute them all over 
the country. In the first place the figures proved at the time, if 
proof were needed, that no other country in Europe can as 
easily be self-sufficient as can France. Normally French people 
consumed about 19.1 million tons of foodstuffs in a year. 
Well over 18 million of this total were grown, or made, in the 
country. The position may not have been as simple in all food 
sections as it was in milk for instance—1,013 million gallons 
consumed in each year and every drop of it produced in the 
country, the position in cream, cheese, and butter being 
analogous—but there was no doubt that even the absence of 
North African supplies would leave the mother-country well 
supplied in cereals, fruit, meat, eggs, poultry, vegetables and 
wine. Imports of chilled and frozen meat, tea, spices, coffee 
and tinned fruit seemed necessary, and the Government pro- 
ceeded to secure large stocks in these lines. It was also clear 
that the reduction in cattle herds and in all cereal acreages 
caused by mobilisation and war, made it desirable to hold 
stocks in the other food groups as well. Aided by the record 
crops of 1938, the Government bought and stored cnormous 
quantities of food. Allowing for (a) the destruction of stocks 
in the regions which were theatres of war—and the losses in 
this respect must not be overrated and were in no way compar- 
able: to the corresponding devastations in 1914-1918—and for 
(b) the considerable excess of consumption over production in 
the 1939-40 season, there is still enough essential food in 
France to prevent any approach to famine conditions. 

Bread is the staple food of the Frenchman. Of flour and 
other farinaceous materials, biscuits, bread, cake and’ similar 
products, France consumed in a year an average of 4.75 
million tons. The stocks, both in wheat and rye, had reached 
such proportions before the outbreak of the war that new silos 
had to be built and filled continuously whilst the new process 
of storing wheat with the aid of chloropicrine made it possible 
for the Wheat Office to establish stocks even in sheds, hangars 





and similar provisional buildings. Making the allowances 
required for the present state of France, we may estimate that 
there are at least ten million quintals of wheat still available 
from the total stocks accumulated before the German invasion, 
Stocks of barley may be unsatisfactory, but in rye, maize and 
oats (taking stocks as at September Ist, consumption since then, 
drastic reduction of this year’s crops caused by war), there 
must still be ample quantities for France’s own needs. In 
potatoes, France consumes normally 4.8 million tons per 
annum, of which total only 153,500 tons were imported from 
her colonies and from abroad. The damage caused to potato 
fields in the war areas is even less than the average 40 per cent. 
assumed for destruction in the present war. Applying to the 
crop that remains in these areas and in the rest of the country 
a further reduction quotient caused by lack of harvesting hands 
and similar factors, the country may be short of two million 
tons if the most pessimistic view is taken. Such a shortage 
can be made up by the large cereal supplies. 

Cereals then are the crux of the matter, and there is twofold 
evidence that our view of their sufficiency is correct. The man 
who demanded early in 1939 that exceptional efforts should 
be made to obtain wheat security stocks of 25 million quintals 
was Pierre Caziot. His authority was supreme ; he was con- 
troller of the Cereals Office at the end of the last war ; and we 
know that the Government strained every nerve to comply with 
his requirements. They had more than a year to do it in, and 
a Wheat Office embarrassed by its tremendous stocks to help 
them. It is this same M. Pierre Caziot who is today Minister of 
Agriculture at Vichy, and who has somewhat spoiled the 
tirades of the German Government, and of his Cabinet col- 
league M. Baudouin, by stating that France was fully supplied 
with essential foodstuffs and that it was merely a problem of 
distribution to ensure that these foodstuffs reach the population 
in time. 

France’s peace-time consumption of butcher’s meat was 
1,100,000 tons and that of meat of the pork-bacon group 
610,000 tons a year. In both groups together only $8,000 tons 
were imported. It must be remembered that meat-consumption 
has fallen as a result of falling or disappearing private incomes, 
apart from rationing, and that war developments have caused 
the slaughter of an exceptionally large number of cattle, with 
resulting abnormal meat-supplies. Add to that vast stocks of 
frozen and chilled which had been built up by the Government 
and renewed systematically since 1935—and by the Military 
Intendance since 1938—and of which only one-fifth appears to 
have been destroyed, and it becomes evident that the country 
ought to have more than enough for its present meat con- 
sumption. 

Of sugar, nearly half a million tons were stored in France 
at all times. By a special import rebate, made available from 
May to October, 1939 (and maintained throughout the war by 
subsequent decrees), merchants were encouraged to bring 
further large stocks into the country. They did so independenily 
of official buying. There was in fact no need to ration sugar, 
and the measure was never contemplated, not even at Tours 
or Bordeaux. If large sugar-beet stocks are rotting in certain 
areas, this is caused by the closing of sugar refineries, but there 
will still be encugh sugar and to spare for the population’s 
needs this winter. The country will be short of barley, of seed- 
cakes and other imported feedstuffs, of chemical fertilisers, 
particularly in the phosphate group, and of spices, tea and 
coffee. And that is about all. 
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AN ANZAC ON ENGLAND 


By SYDNEY MELBOURNE 


ee average Australian possesses a critical and enquiring 
mind, and some average Australians have had many 
surprises since their arrival in England. Here are some 


features which have astonished them. Why is so much land 
that is obviously fertile lying idle in farms of 1,000 acres and 
even larger? Why are so many patches of scrub and useless 


bushes left uncleared? We can respect good timber—that is 
always am asset—but stunted copses and brambles are an 
eyesore which no good farmer should tolerate a day longer than 
he can help. In New Zealand we have seen farmers who 
would have considered themselves fortunate to have a hundred 
acres of land of poorer quality than much that is here lying 
overgrown with blackberries. In the North of England one 
sees mountains overgrown with bracken and carrying only a 
few sheep ; the New Zealand settler has fought with mountains 
of poorer quality, has fenced them, sown grass-seeds on them, 
and has beaten the bracken. It has taken time and perhaps 
more than one settler’s capital to obtain victory, but the 
attempt has been made successfully none the less. 

And let no one think that the New Zealand or Australian 
settier has an easier task than the British farmer ; in many 
cases his costs, labour and materials are higher than in 
England, yet he can still ship his produce to England and make 
a living. The climate, it is true, is often kinder, yet he has 
to face droughts and floods and lean winters. 

But economics are not the main question; the point is 
that England needs the products of the land at this time at 
whatever cost, and yet only appears to be making spasmodic 
attempts to produce them. The face of the land cannot be 
changed in a year, nor much done in five years, yet this need 
has been present for many years and nothing done about it. 
The land is still the nation’s heritage, and it has been 


squaidered. Why? Because, says the farmer, it didn’t pay 
us to do anything about it. Again, Why? Hitler with his 
ceascript Labour Corps and Germany’s constant Agrarian 
Policy, realised the value of his land, and Germany has fed 


herself far longer than was deemed possible. Yet England has 
allowed her farmers to walk off their farms and turned prime 
agricultural land to other uses. Why? Surely it is the 
dangerous result of a short-sighted policy. English farms are 
no doubt picturesque, and there is plenty of beautiful scenery. 
But beauty will not feed a nation’s workers (or employ them), 
and in these times efficiency is a more valuable asset than is 


scenery. 


Then there are your English cities. An Australian comes 
from Sydney’s busy streets and modern buildings expecting 


+ 


to find London, the heart of the Empire, a modern and effi- 
cient city. And his actual impression of London: dirt, dirt 
everywhere. Shabby, broken-down old houses and fewer 
modern buildings in the whole city than he would see in 
Sydney's Pitt Street alone. He finds a people with no civic 
pride in their city, a people who tolerate inefficiency. Admit- 

But a war does not excuse dirt and 


t 


tediy there is a war on. 
inefficiency, and one gets the impression that London is a 
dirty city at any time. 

He finds the people careless and dirty, and venereal disease 
prevalent, and beyond a few notices in public conveniences he 


has found little attempt to combat the last evil. People ask 
him if it is true that there are licensed brothels in Queensland, 
and seem horrified to be told that such things are tolerated. 
Yet venereal disease is not rampant in Australia. He is used 
to “ rough joints” in Sydney. But he has never had to push 
his way to a public bar through a crowd of women. It is a 
new experience to stand shoulder to shoulder with women 
while buying a glass of beer. And he has not yet got accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of women smoking in a public place, a 
Street or an omnibus. He has seen slums and tenement houses. 
Sydney and Melbourne, like great cities, have their bad spots 
But even in Wooloomooloo or Surrey Hills he had never seen 
the neglected, dirty children whom he saw everywhere in the 
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industrial Midland towns. He wondered if the mothers of 
England have no pride in their children on whom the nation’s 
future depends. 

Finally, the Australian soldier looks at the British 
“Tommy.” And he “ dips his lid” to Thomas Atkins. He 
sees raw recruits turned into smart soldiers within a few 
weeks. He admires the courage and efficiency of the British 
troops. But he can’t understand why the poor devils are so 
poorly paid and why their wives receive such pitifully small 
allowances. Doesn’t England value the services of the men 
who are to defend her? And what provision has been made 
for them after the war is over? 

These are a few of the points which strike the ever-critical 
Australian during his stay in England. There are also other 
things which he will not forget—the hospitality he has 
received, the calmness of the civilians in areas which 
have been subjected to constant air-attacks, and the tremendous 
improvement in the output of war-material and munitions 
which has been apparent since he first came to England. 
He knows that England will eventually prevail in the struggle, 
but he looks in vain for the man who will rebuild the nation 
in the years to come. 


OFF THE BOARDS 


By B. MONTAGU SCOTT 


H E is no longer young. He served with gallantry in the 
last War. You saw him last, perhaps, playing a small 
but important part in a Shakespearean production. He could 
play almost any Shakespearean role straight off the mat. He 
is, too, like most British actors, “a good character man,” which 
means that he excels at playing those smali supporting parts, 
essential to the play, for which the British stage and screen are 
famous. He would not wish me to give you his name. He 
would prefer, in advertisement, that you should imagine him 
stepping into his magnificent limousine fleeing the agents, or, 
better still, as you saw him last, as he grandly, gratefully, took 
that call you gave him. 

He walked with me the length of the Strand. I am still 
young enough to be thrilled to walk with him there. We 
were remarked, even nowadays, and in the Strand, although 
he no longer wears his hair quite so long, his cravat so flowing, 
his hat so wide-brimmed and picturesque. He spoke airily 
of his appointment and his doubt as to whether he would 
accept the engagement. I knew that he would wait for hours 
in that stuffy little rocm outside the office and perhaps in vain. 
He spoke of the screen engagement he had just not got, but 
not of his tramping to and fro for a day’s “crowd” and its 
resultant pittance. He spoke of his last part, and invited me 
to do the same. 

He did not speak of his lack of food, his always meagre, 
dangerously dwindling little store of money put by. He 
did not speak of his wife’s illness. He reminded me of how 
she had “knocked ‘°em” in her last appearance. I did not 
remind him that it was twenty years ago. Poor Katie! 

We talked, a little, of the English actors now in America. 
We talked of Hollywood and “ ballyhoo.” We passed a theatre 
where I knew he had been just too late to get in, walking on, 
and he said, gesturing magnificently, “ Packing ‘em in still— 
good show—sound laddie, old George—must get in to see it 
when I have time.” As though he had anything else! 

Outside what was once the Gaiety we parted. He was still 
talking about “‘ The Business ” and the blows it had in its time 
sustained. I ventured to express a hope that the War and its 
aftermath should not deal it, at any rate, a crushing one. He 
reproved, reproached me. Raising his hat to the heavens, his 
fine old eyes kindling, his still straight figure commanding more 
interest from the passers-by than I cared to claim, he lifted 
aloft for me, for all the world, the banner that he has carried 
all his life. 

As the spectators began to gather, he concluded, “ It could 
not be destroyed,” he said, “ It is God’s Gift.” 
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THE CINEMA 


“I Was an Adventuress.’’ At the Odeon——*Yesterday’s Over 
Your Shoulder.’’ At all Cinemas. 

It seemed at first as though the aerial blitzkrieg would close 
cinemas both in London and in many provincial areas ; but with 
great good sense no drastic action was taken. Cinemas remain 
open, with their programme times readjusted to allow their patrons 
to get home before the evening warning sounds. Incidentally, 
from all over the country comes news that the majority of film 
societies are carrying on as usual. Many of them, indeed, are 
widening their scope to include special showings to the 
Armed Forces and other war-time workers. Thus one of 
the most important cultural movements proves its basic 
soundness. 

I Was an Adventuress can therefore be comfortably criticised 
without reference to the battles raging overhead—all the more so 
since it has a gloriously antique tang dating back to the "twenties, 
when Stroheim’s cigarette-smoke hung as a heavy screen over the 
machinations of wicked men, and the Lubitschean hotels of Paris 
first flaunted their gilded and rococo furnishings. The only 
difference today is that the wicked men are by no 
means so serious in their wickedness, and the vamps cease 
to be vamps early in the film in order to reveal hearts of the 
purest platinum. 

Only the story remains wholly unchanged—the old, old formula 
about the female crook who marries a nice young man, tries to 
reform, but is blackmailed back into crookery by her old associates. 
Treated as lightly as it is in this case, the story creaks badly, 
although Gregory Ratoff’s direction partly redresses the balance 
by its inconsequent and pleasantly confusing continuity. Each 
sequence has an engaging air of having strayed from various odd 
films one saw years ago, and the presence of Stroheim himself 
gives point to these vague recollections. 

The part of the adventuress is played by Zorina—an attractive 
lady who nevertheless should have stayed in ballet. True, she is 
in this film engaged in dancing—part time. There is a remarkable 
version of Lac des Cygnes, in which two young men in helmets 
and chain mail throw her at, round, and over an ingeniously 
moving camera. She is, incidentally, a black swan—presumably 
in order not to get her mixed up with the white-clad corps de 
ballet. And no one should miss the finale of this version of the 
ballet, when one of the armour-plated youths wades through a 
pond and leans despairingly on the roof of the castellated coop 
in which the swan nas been immured ; the Marx Brothers might 
get an idea from this scene. 

The crooks are played by Stroheim and Peter Lorre—the latter 
in a comedy part which suits him ill, and the former with little 
chance to exploit the powerful and angry cynicism of which he 
is capable. The adventuress’s young man is Richard Greene, who 
succeeds in making his trustfulness and gullibility almost 
convincing. 

Yesterday’s Over Your Shoulder is a Ministry of Information 
Five-Minute Film, directed by Thorold Dickinson, starring 
Robertson Hare and Ernest Bevin, and commentated by 
Herbert Hodge. It amiably and attractively advertises the 
need for men to become trained craftsmen. The points are clearly 
put, and Robertson Hare’s ingenuous countenance floats engag- 
ingly across the lecture halls and workshops. The last shot is dis- 
tinguished by the use of a swear-word which dates Miss Doolittle 
a great deal. But from Mr. Hare’s lips it falls with no offence 
in the world. : 

In general this film is one of the best of the five-minute films 
so far produced. It is, among other things, a remarkable example 
of the amount of material which can be packed into very short 
footage without any sense of overcrowding. 

The current news-reels are largely devoted to scenes of air-raid 
damage in London. Most of them are competent reports, but 
they could hardly be much more in view of the fact that the 
scenes have to be taken a good while after the event. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the technique of rapid camera 
movement is very valuable as far as showings abroad are con- 
cerned. No arguments against authenticity can be made when 
the camera movement is unbroken as it swings from the King 
and Queen to a scene of East End destruction. Similarly the 
shots of the empty Ludgate Hill contrasted with a busy Fleet 
Street have reality ; no ill-disposed person could claim that scenes 
shot in this way were faked or inaccurate. This point is very 
important as far as news-reels for the Empire and for the U.S.A. 
go Basi. WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

A White Migration 

The group of biologists who have been pioneers into that odd 
corner of science, the migration of insects, took some suggestive 
observations during the immense inroad of cabbage white butter- 
flies this summer. For four continuous weeks a stream of these 
butterflies flew southward across a Hertfordshire common. Where 
they came from is not certain, but previous experience suggests 
that they had flown the North Sea. Why this strange movement? 
No answer is forthcoming, but some observers of the species say 
that if it were not for immigration the insects would be cleaned 
out by the host of parasites that show a particular fondness for 
the caterpillars. It happens that this week I was sent a victimised 
caterpillar with a selection of its murderers. They were the off- 
spring of the smallest of the parasitic wasps, which are about a 
quarter the size of a small apple pip. They destroy innumerable 
grubs. 





An Ominous Dove 

We were watching the grim wonder of the searchlights, the 
wicked sparking of shells and an occasional flare, when a pure 
white pigeon appeared from nowhere and perched within reach 
of our hands. What omens the Romans would have drawn from 
it; and indeed it carried the sense of an omen. I thought of 
the V.C. Carrier Pigeon in the last war. It flew back to its cote, 
the top of a London bus so transformed, where as soon as its 
message was delivered it died of a shrapnel wound. I wonder 
whether the pigeon fanciers and racers have noted any effect on 
their birds from the paraphernalia of war? 


Intensive Cultivation 

What a deal of food can be produced from a small plot! For 
innumerable years I have taken a particular interest in intensive 
cultivation, and still regard Prince Kropotkin’s Fields, Factories 
and Workshops as one of the great books; but never before 
realised how much can be produced by amateurish effort. Here 
is an example from one plot. A piece of garden about 30 yards 
by 15 has provided more vegetables than a family of five could 
eat. A plot half this size taken in for the war has provided 
potatoes that should last till the next crop shall be dug. Sufficient 
bean and pea seed for next year has been saved. The smallest 
greenhouse procurable (and it is unheated) has produced more 
than enough tomatoes for daily consumption and for preserving. 
It will also supply a modicum of dwarf beans in the winter. A 
tumble down structure has housed just 14 pullets, a form of live- 
stock not kept before on the premises. They have laid a good 
2,000 eggs since early December, and are still giving five 
or six a day. From two beehives have been collected just 140 lbs. 
of run honey. Someone, I think Sir Daniel Hall, has pointed 
eut that we have virtually the same number of cultivated acres 
as we have population. All this suggests that even this island 
could be self-sufficing in the matter of food if that was desirable. 
It is possible that vegetables will be short in the spring, but a 
few cloches, or better a Dutch frame, would supply the gaps. 


Dreary Gleams 

A chance allusion to the curlew’s note and to Tennyson’s 
“dreary gleams ” has brought an interesting note on that popular 
passage, recording Tennyson’s own views on his phrase. Mrs. 
Bradley wrote in 1870: “I ventured to ask him: ‘ Did he know 
that “gleam” was an old Lincolnshire word used formerly in 
the Fens for the cry of a curfew? . *I never heard it,’ he 
said. ‘I wish I had.’ He thought it curious and interesting, 
explained that the passage in question ‘meant nothing more than 
to express the flying gleams of light across a dreary moorland 
when looking at it under peculiarly dreary circumstances. 
He wished he had used the word ‘sweeping’ instead of flying, 
it would have been more explicit.” It has also been said that 
Tennyson referred to “a gleam of curlews,”+but there is no such 
phrase. The old word, as recommended by Dame Juliana 


Berners, is “an herde of corlewys.” W. Beach THOMAS. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘* The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘*‘ The Spectator ”’| 


OUR ALIEN FRIENDS 


sm,—Some Englishmen were never hoodwinked by Hitler and 
Mussolini, they knew too well what those gentlemen were doing: 
and none knew better than those who took part in the effort to help 
to re-establish the victims of their oppression. It needed nu special 
gift of prophecy to realise that a policy of appeasement would fail, 
only personal knowledge of what was being done in Germany and 
Italy. But a ruling clique in Britain, bamboozled by the claims of 
Fascism and National Socialism to be the Saviours of Europe from 
Bolshevism, and blind to the fundamental similarity of those creeds, 
pursued the policy of hesitation which has landed us in this mess. 
These are the same people who, in May, were seized with the panic 
by which so many of our warmest friends, and the bitterest enemies 
of our enemies, have been shut up. That wide internment was 
necessary is admitted: but that no advice was taken from responsible 
people who knew which of the aliens were our friends is in keeping 
with the previous inability to see who were our enemies. 

Among the alien refugees now in England many are anxious to 
join our fighting services: not in an inferior status but as active 
fighters In September, 1938, one of these came to me to know 

he could join the Royal Artillery, in the war which then seemed 
jinent: another wanted to join the R.A.F. The first was interned 
May and has just been released: it is quite like paradise, he writes 


how 





me ind now how can I join the Artillery?” The second went to 
, job in Australia last summer: he tells me that he has tried to get 
into R.A.A.F. as gunner or observer, but must wait till he is 
naturalised. A third, also recently released from internment, came to 
me recently to urge how much good it would do if he and his friends 


ld be allowed to fight. It certainly would. They have an account 
with Hitler, like the Polish squadron in the R.A.F. of which 
we have heard recently. Why on earth do we not accept their service? 


M of us (of all political parties, or none) have no confidence at 
!! in those who were deceived by Hitler and Mussolini for so long. 
The present treatment of many of the bitterest enemies of the dictators 


losely in keeping with previous efforts not to hurt those gentle- 
fee Now what is needed is not merely an improvement 
rnmeat camps, or a widening of the categories to be released, 





but a total change of policy towards those whose one desire is to help 
Unul quite recently we refused 


in defeating our common enemies 
the help of American volunteers unless they swore allegiance to 
H.M. the King. That stupidity is now gone. How long will this other 





stupidity remain?—Yours faithfuily, A. V. HILL. 


House of Commons. 


INDIA AND THE PRINCES 


Sir,—As a State subject I hope I may be given space to make a few 
ymments on Mr. R. G. Shahani’s article. I see very little real know- 
ledge in the article and thus presume that the writer is not in close 
touch w:th Rulers. Apart from a few I do not believe there are any 
States worth talking about. The root and cause of the problem lies 


n two things—namely, Education and the Paramount Power. I must 
e with Mr. Shahani, and assert from personal contacts that the 
British Resident’s powers are unlimited. He is a representative of the 
Viceroy, and the Viceroy has supreme power over the Rulers, in face 
of what are called treaty rights and agreements. Secondly the educa- 

m of the future Ruler is Ceplorable. ‘The training given is not in 


ccordance with reality. The Chief’s Colleges in India are grossly 
ir ent in their purpose. Thus the Ruler, even if enlightened, is 
unable to know what to do 


Personal expenditure is large, while education, sanitation and health, 


&c., are grossly neglected. If the autocratic States are an essentiality 
nd beneficial, why then are they behind the progress made by British 
India? Geniuses among Rulers are few, and even they are hampered 


in their way. Real democratic rights have not been claimed up to 
now because of the dark cloud prevailing inside all States which 
forbade any expression contrary to the wishes of the Ruler and the 
British Resident. When contact with British Indian advance made 
he State subjects conscious, they declared their wish to govern 
themselves. I have no wish to dispute with Mr. Shahani over 
morals of Indian Princes. But I assert that atrocities and barbarities 
committed in the States are abominable and stupefying—States are 
citadels in themselves and secrets never trickle out. 

Che solution lies only in a new order. Some States are so small 
that they can just exist, without adequate primary education or 
enough money for the Palace. These must be incorporated within 
their respective Provinces, while the bigger ones must be formed into 
Provinces. Why should they be worth preserving? They have made 
a meagre progress compared to British India. And when we realise 
t British India is not actually perfect, then it is that we see the 
States in their true light. Must we cling to a fashion of rule which is 


tne 


so out of date and only survives through repression? Expression of 
individual opinion is in the ascendancy. It is certain that sooner or 
later they must go. Must we delay this and let the gap between the 
progress made in the two Indias become so vast that the crash may 
be catastrophic?—Yours faithfully, A STATE SUBJECT. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


Sir,—Has not Canon Davies in your September 6th issue fallen into 
the common error of identifying the Congress with “India”? Ad- 
mittedly it is the largest and most efficiently organised political body 
in India, but it by no means can speak for the whole of India. Even 
Congress itself, I think, is far from unanimous in demanding com- 
plete independence and sovereignty, though probably they would like 
a position similar to Eire’s, sharing all the benefits but none of the 
responsibilities of membership of the British Commonwealth. And 
outside Congress are millions of other Indians in British India, quite 
apart from the Indian States which form about one-third of India, 
who would dislike a Congress Raj far more than even a continuance of 
the present régime, a fact disclosing itself more and more clearly in 
India in the last few weeks (witness the Muhammedan suggestion that 
India should be divided up into various independent States, which 
would mean, no doubt, in time the more warlike Muhammedan States, 
supported probably by the Afghan tribes, endeavouring to swallow up 
the more peaceful Hindu ones by force of arm 

And as regards Canon Davies’ query whether “we can conceive of 
China, though fighting for her life, accepting the status which we are 
offering to India as the u 
historical connexions and developments in a 
anything, there can be no possible parallel between China versus Japan 
or England if that is what he means) and India versus the British 
Commonwealth.—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford. 1897-1932 IN VARIOUS PARTS OF INDIA. 






imate goal of her aspirations,” surely, if 
country’s life count for 


S1rR,—In your September 6th issue the Dean of Worcester asks the 
plain question, If the Congress party demands the immediate and 
absolute independence of India, why do we not readily grant it? 

The reply is: (1) The Congress party are a section of the Hindus 
who have had an English education, and would like to see a wi 
franchise and Parliamentary government like that in use in this 
country, forgetting that our democratic institutions have been slowly 
worked out through a thousand years of experiment and sacrifice. 
The seventy millions of Mohammedans in India are alarmed at the 
idea of handing over the destinies of the country to a vast electorate, 
three-quarters of whom can neither read nor write, and who would be 
shepherded to vote as the Congress party directed. 

The native Princes who govern a third of the country are resolutely 
opposed to Congress rule, while the sixty millions of outcasts, who 
may not go to the wells, or enter the temples, or walk on the high- 


know nothing of English parliamentary government, which is 


ic 


ways, 
completely outside their life 

Surely our Government is right in saying to these discordant 
parties in India, you must first agree among yourselves as to the general 
outline of a constitution for the country which will be acceptable to 


2 


ull. We cannot hand over the destinies of one-fifth of the human race 
in that continent, who speak a dozen languages as different as English 
and Hebrew, who hold fanatically widely different religions, and who 


are of different races and coloured skins, to ome party because it 
th | You must hammer out in consul- 


y vr t } '@ > minar > 
clamours to nave the domunance 


yourselves a form of government in which Princes and 





tation among 
Mohammedans and Outcasts shall all feel that their ‘rests ha 
had equal consideration with those of the Congress party. 


3) We dare not take most serious risks. Indian history for hundreds 
of years is a record of savage tribal wars between Mahrat 
Gujaratees, Sikhs and Deccanese and Pathans, while the land went out 
of cultivation and wild beasts and snakes multiplied. The greatest 
blessing we have given India is peace, and it would be positively 
ked so to withdraw our restraining hand that old animosities may 


iS and 





in lead to internal strife. 

4) India has today great railways and systems of irrigation, schools 
and doctors, courts of justice, and honest local administration. We 
must be assured that all these happy results of patient labour will n 
be risked by a new government, which has not builded them and 
which sets little store by them; besides the hundreds of millions of 
} ive of the 

tag he 


British money invested in public works to the untold advan 





country. 

5) India has no navy and cannot resist invasion. We must be 
sure that Japan or Russia will not step in when we leave, and the 
loudly claimed independence be lost the day it is gained.—Yours truly, 

4 Queen’s Walk, Ealing, W. 5. A. J. NORMAN 
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THE POLICY OF MUNICH 


S1r,—Is it not time that The Spectator placed an embargo on cheap 
sneers at the policy of Munich? See Professor Brogan’s article in your 
issue of September 6th. 

In the light of events in France, does anyone in his right mind think 
that the Paris politicians would have been any more faithful to their 
long-standing unilateral guarantees to Czecho-Slovakia than they would 
have been to the guarantee to Poland, on which the ink was scarcely 
dry, if they had not been sternly called to a sense of their 
responsibility? 

What must have happened if Mr. Chamberlain had not gone .o 
Munich amid the tumultuous plaudits of the House of Commons? 
Paris would have recoiled at the last moment. Britain was not ready 
for war to keep the Sudeten Germans within the Czecho-Slovakian 
State. Either then France and Britain would have been humiliated, 
or we should have been committed to a single-handed war when our 
rearmament was only beginning to show fruit. Czecho-Slovakia, with 
the western defences turned by the occupation of Austria, would have 
been overrun in a week; Prague anticipated the shambles of Warsaw. 

We can only dimly see the shattering reverberations of France’s 
policy of Eastern guarantees, based on bluff, undermined by unpre- 
paredness, political division and intrigue—a policy futile after the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland and the construction of the Siegfried 
Line. It is too early to discuss the problems so created. But it is 
not too early vehemently to protest against gibes at the courageous action 
which gave at Munich a last chance of peace, and provided the 
Commonwealth with the opportunity to gather its forces in a unity 
which may yet save Christianity and keep alive the divine spirit of 
liberty and freedom.—Yours truly, STANLEY REED. 

House of Commons. 


THE OVERSEAS BROADCASTS 


S1r,—Mr. Crookshank’s letter would have been more effective had 
it been more reasonable and less querulous. No doubt our overseas 
broadcasts could be improved, but to impart some of the blame to 
the B.B.C. announcers is unjust. They are not responsible for their 
material, and to describe their calm, cool voices as “ tired ” is ludicrous. 
The reading of news bulletins is not a dramatic recital, and the 
absence of emotionalism or hysteria in describing “world shaking 
is in accordance with the British tradition. 

Nor are the news bulletins “entirely wrong.” 
truth, if not always the whole truth, which cannot on all occasions 
be done without helping the enemy. In the case cited, the 
Norway bulletins, it was, perhaps, not altogether wise to include the 
coloured reports from unofficial sources of illusory successes, but we 
were expressly warned that these reports lacked confirmation. The 
official statements themselves were reserved and guarded and, as time 
went on, it was quite easy to judge that things were not going well. 

Why, too, should objection be taken to the inclusion of small, 
human items such as the giving of chocolates to evacuated children? 
Such items are a welcome relief to the high spots, and has Mr. 
Crookshank never heard this saying: “He that despiseth small things 
shall perish by little and little” ? 

Also, why should such a statement as that which announced air- 
production to have been doubled in three weeks make Mr. 
Crookshank “furious”? Does he think that the war effort of a 
democracy (or an autocracy for that matter) attains a maximum on 
the first day, week, or month of war? And if it increases, as it 
should, is it not heartening to hear that this increase has, in one 
important direction, been one hundred per cent. in a time so short? 

Yet the most serious lapse Mr. Crookshank mades is in his advice 
on how to approach the U.S.A., which advice is based upon a singular 
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blindness in respect of the psychological aspect of the matter. Humbly 
to approach that great nation in the guise of miserable sinners whose 
“ desperate” plight calls for succour would neither be “virile” nor 
wise. We obtained the fifty destroyers, not by whining about our 
“desperate” position but by giving a fair quid pro quo and by 
standing up so stoutly to the blows of our enemies that we succeeded 
in convincing the United States that the odds were in favour of 
our victory. Idealists they may be, but they are yet sufficiently realist 
not to risk valuable material in a cause which we lead them to 
suppose we regard as “desperate.” They will help us if they think 
we are going to win. Otherwise they will wisely conserve their 
resources for their own defence.—Yours faithfully, 
Worthing, Sussex. 


LIMITATION OF SUPPLIES ORDER, 1940 


S1r,—You make the comment that the latest unemployment figures are 
puzzling, not to say disquieting. Disquieting, yes, but puzzling, hardly, 
in view of the Limitation of Supplies Order which seems to be 
generally overlooked in considering the rather alarming total of 
800,000 unemployed. The primary and avowed purpose of this Order 
is to force manufacturers of a very wide range of “non-essential” 
goods to restrict their supplies of these goods to two-thirds of their 
last year’s total and so compel them to discharge a considerable number 
of their employees who would, in theory, then be available for work cn 
munitions and other essential war supplies. 

I doubt whether, even in theory, the Limitation of Supplies Order 
is intrinsically sound, and in practice it seems to be proving the 
reverse. Briefly its effects are: 

1. It is adding in a most disturbing manner to the roll of 
ployed, many employers knowing full well that the employees they are 
forced to discharge will not, and cannot, find immediate employment 
elsewhere in war industries. 

2. By forcing manufacturers to reduce their turnover by one-third 
the Order is placing them in a serious position, as their overheads 
cannot be correspondingly reduced. Many firms will, in fact, have to 
close down entirely, and, touching this, even under the stress of total 
war it would be unwise completely to ignore the probable post-war 
situation which will arise when the whole internal economy of the 
nation will have suddenly to be converted to a peace-time basis 

3. This unprofitable and uneconomic production will result in a 
serious drop in income for the national exchequer. 

The whole question of labour supply is now so comprehensively and 
supremely under the control of the authorities that there is surely no 
need for this unnatural policy of forcing employees out of their exist- 
ing work to an uncertain and demoralising period of idleness. ‘This 
seems to be a most glaring instance of putting the cart before the 
horse. Let the labour horse be requisitioned, by all means, for the 
essential wai cart, as and when it is required, but do not let us dis- 
charge the horse from other useful and profitable work in the hope 
that it will push a cart which may neither be ready nor sutted to ‘ts 
powers.—Yours faithfully, P. E. LEAVER 

Kelvedon, Essex. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING OF YOUTH 


S1r,—I feel sure that the great majority of those connected with youth 
organisations will be as doubtful as your Parliamentary Correspondent 
about the prospect of success of Mr. Ramsbotham’s new scheme for 
the physical training of youth. The much advertised and well-staffed 
National Fitness Council was, despite a lot of very hard work, able to 
achieve very little in its two brief years of existence. This was be- 
cause it encountered two problems for which there was no rapid, and 


E, W. Apams. 


unem- 


sometimes no possible, solution. They are: 1, Lack of suitable 
accommodation, and very often lack of space where suitable 
accommodation could be erected. 2. Shortage of good leaders and 
instructors. 


It is obvious that wartime iequirements will still further increase 
the problems of accommodation and instructors, while the always 
difficult task of getting young people together in the evening will be 
additionally complicated by their longer hours of work, the black-out 
and the air-raids. If public money is to be spent—as it ceritainiy 
needs to be—on maintaining and improving the health of our young 
workpeople during this war, I suggest it would be far better spent on 
good welfare work in the factories than on the attempted provision of 
physical training facilities in the evenings. 

Personal supervision, good medical attendance, good canteens and 
well-equipped rest and recreation rooms in all our factories would ao 
far more for the health of the 14-20 age-group than all] the 
gymnasia and instructors in the world. And the provision of these 
amenities is a practical possibility!—Yours faithfully, 

Bowerham Barracks, Lancaster. R. A. C, RADCLIFFE. 


PURCHASE-TAX HARDSHIPS 


S1r,—There is one aspect of the purchase-tax that appears to have 
es:aped public notice. Its intention is to reduce consumption of non- 
essentials, and its incidence has been graded to that end. Quite rightly 
furniture, bedding and adult clothing are to be taxed as articles which, 
though essential in themselves, do noi -eed to be replaced in war-time. 
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In Germany the targets included the 
docks at Kiel and Wilhelmshafen, the transformer 
station at Kelsterback, near Frankfurt, the 
Messerschmitt factory at Augsburg, oil tanks 
and supply depots at Mannheim, and secret 
aerodromes...In Italy the Fiat works at Turin 
and the Marelli Magneto factory at Sesto San 
Giovanni were again attacked...In enemy- 
occupied France oil tanks in the Gironde Estuary 
near Bordeaux, at Pauillac, near Brest and at 
Cherbourg were bombed. 
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Your money will help to intensify these onslaughts upon the enemy’s 
strongholds. Through National War Bonds private individuals, directors 


of business concerns, executors and trustees, can help to crush the Nazis. 


Buy NATIONAL WAR BONDS 
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But this tax 1s going to hit doubly hard those unfortunate people who 
suffer loss of property in air-raids. Many will consider their loss 2s 
part of the contribution that anyone may be called upon to make to the 
national effort, and will suffer it cheerfully. But to be taxed on such 
loss is neither fair nor in accordance with the principles of taxation. 

The position with regard to damage to houses is even less satis- 
factory. The tax will presumably be incurred on the materials used 
for repair, but will not be collected until the war is over, for its pay- 
ment by the Local Authority does no more than transfer the money 
from one of the exchequer pockets to another. In this case the tax 
will perform neither its function of reducing consumption nor that of 
obtaining money for the immediate conduct of the war. 

The case for some adjustment of the tax to cover such cases seems 
clear.—Yours faithfully, A. SANDISON. 

Corner House, Ackworth Road, Pontefract, Y orks. 


WASTED TALENT 


S1r,—Before this war commenced, like most people, I had a desire to 
do my “bit,” so I joined the Territorials, and having a very good 
knowledge of building construction, structural engineering, mathe- 
matics and surveying, I chose as the regiment most suitable in my 
case the Royal Engineers, but since that time I have been very 
disillusioned. 

I served for over nine months in France, during which time there 
were many promotions, but each time my case was overlooked. I 
tried for a commission, but I was told that as I did not hold 
Certificate “A” of the O.T.C. it was useless to send my application 
through. Later I was told that I would never get promoted in my 
own company because I had not got a “ parade-ground voice ” (speak- 
ing the King’s English being an additional disadvantage), and then 
when I applied for a purely technical post in the engineering services 
I was told that I could not be recommended because I did not “ hold 
In spite of all this I was expected to take charge of jobs 
and act as an not only to N.C.O.s but sometimes to 
officers as well, and when I was about to be transferred to another 
company I was prevented from going, the reason given being that 


a stripe.” 
“ adviser ” 


I was “ indispensable.” 

Is there any way through all this red tape, or is the army just 
another of those bureaucratic dictatorships that are so foolish in the 
I frequently read that this is a technicians’ war, but it 
soldier are no different from 

Yours faithfully, 

SAPPER. 


enemy? 

appears that the qualities required in a 

those required in the days of Waterloo. 
Royal Engineers. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS 


Sir,—The letter from a correspondent in your issue dated Septem- 
ber 6th on the inefficacy of Overseas broadcasts applies equally to 
“Home” programmes, and appears to indicate a complete lack of 
understanding of what the public wants, and a lamentable absence of 
psychological appreciation. The publication of the B.B.C. “ beauty 
chorus ” of announcers in the Radio Times a short time ago, is indi- 
cative of the fatuous self-complacency of the B.B.C. directorate. I 
wonder if Sir John Reith would have permitted this? Can I quote a 
few examples? The average business and professional man, I imagine, 
sits down for breakfast between 7.45 and 8.30 a.m. Instead of some 


light music (Strauss, Offenbach, Waldteufel, &c.), he gets a few minutes 


stale news (which he reads in his morning paper—or read the day 
before), then has to listen to the totally unnecessary resumé of the 
day’s prezramme and then talks, talks, talks). The same thing 


happens at midday. 

Again, who wants to listen to the unintelligible small child who has 
At most inappropriate times we get more talks—e.g., 
1sth, we lecture-demonstration on 
it a time when everyone was sitting down 
good music on very rare 


been bombed? 
on Sunday, September 
abstruse classical music just 
to a midday meal! We get 
Two last questions—must the compére of the many revues, music | all 
always shout out news? Further, are the Forces 
always to have chucked at fourth-rate musical shows?— 
Yours faithfully, G. F. BENNETT. 


419 City Road, Edgbaston. 
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DECORATIONS FOR MERIT 


Sir—Herewith some suggestions for the consideration of the 
Authorities on the subject of awards and decorations, which I believe 
would meet the definite and urgent wishes of the people at the moment. 

1. The “ Overseas Medal ”’—a medal issued to all men and women 
who have served overseas in and with the Forces during the years 
1939 and 1940, corresponding to the 1914-1915 medal—the “O.S.M.” 

2. The “ Mentioned in Despatches Medal”—a medal issued to all 
members of the Forces, including the Home Defence Services, to men 
and women who are mentioned in despatches or who are commended 
for exceptional services—the “ M.D.M.” 

3. The “ Queen Elizabeth Cross ”*—for the Home Defence Services 
other than the Army, Navy and Air Force, but including the Mercan- 
tile Marine, for both men and women. The “ Queen Elizabeth Cross ” 
would correspond in “value” with the Victoria Cross, as the 
Victoria Cross of the Civil Defence Services—the “Q.E.C.” 


8.€., 
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20, 1940 

4. The “Queen Elizabeth Medal ”—a medal available for all Home 
Defence Services, including the Mercantile Marine, for gallantry in the 
face of danger, only less in “ value ” than the “ Queen Elizabeth Crogs” 
the “ Q.E.M.” 

5. The “ Distinguished Defence Cross” and the “ Distinguished 
Defence Medal”—two decorations available for the Home Defeng 
organisation and for the Mercantile Marine, for distinguished servic 
generally in connexion with the Defence organisation—the “ D.D.c” 
and the “ D.D.M.” 

The “Queen Elizabeth Cross,” the “Queen Elizabeth Medal,” the 
“Distinguished Defence Cross” and the “Distinguished Defence 
Medal” would be available for all members of the Home Defence 
Services (and the Mercantile Marine), irrespective of rank, and could 
be awarded to any man or woman entitled to wear uniform under any 
nationally approved organisation helping in the defences or essential 
services of the country. This would include railwaymen, for example, 
postmen, &c., in addition to the A.R.P. Services, Police, Fire Services, 
&c., &c.—Yours faithfully, ERNEST H. Taytor. — 

P.S.—As an alternative to the “ Distinguished Defence Cross,” this 
might be called the “United Kingdom Cross” or the “ United 
Kingdom Medal,” known as the “ U.K.C.” or the “ U.K.M.” 

Bishop Oak, Wolsingham, Co. Durham. 


THE HIGHER BUMBLEDOM 


S1r,—An article entiled “ The Higher Bumbledom ” in The Spectator 
of September 13th encourages me to ask for space for the ventilation 
of a personal experience. Of British birth and parentage, I am techni- 
cally an alien, my husband being of Belgian nationality. We were 
married in 1916, shortly after my husband’s discharge from hospital 
as unfit for further military service: he was shot through the lung, 
and as a result of this wound had repeated attacks of haemorrhage, 
Despite this handicap he engaged in munitions work with Messrs, 
Vickers until the Armistice. Meanwhile I was employed at the 
Ministry of Munitions. Following the Peace we returned to Be!gium, 
coming to reside in London in 1928. Our son and daughter were bora 
in Belgium, but have received their education almost entirely in 
England. 

I have had eight years’ busmmess experience with a firm of world- 
wide repute, as well as various organisir ivities. Such is my recerd 
up to January last, when I obtained work as a temporary Civil Servant, 
operating in Liverpool. This position I held until August, when I 
was dismissed from the Service, under the Aliens Restrictions Act. I 
applied to the Home Office for “retention of nationality,” only to be 
informed that the law only granted this to British women married to 
My husband and son have offered themeelves for service 
of any kind, always with the same compicte lack of result, so that the 
position is that three people, able and mere than willing to serve this 
country, are penalised by the “ Higher Bumbledom.”—Yours, &c., 

D. vz B. 
Road, Headingley, Leeds, 6. 





enemy aliens. 


South Grove, 6 Claremont 


THREEPENNY-BITS IN SCOTLAND 


of Lt.-Col. Lorimer’s letter with !ts 
“average Englishman” is not very happy, and his strictures en the 
remarks of “Janus” on the above subject are surely far-fetched. 
“Janus” simply states an interesting fact which has puzzled many 
people, and of which I have not seen a convincing explanation. Most 
people find these small coins a nuisance, and tram conductors always 
try to get rid of them. One shop-keeping friend te!ls me that he 
obtains from the bank each day a supply of threepenny-bits because 
his customers, chiefly ladies, do not wish coppers by way of change 
on account of their weight. That would account for threepenny-bits 
getting into circulation. but it throws no light on the discrepancy 
between Edinburgh and London in this matter. 
Lt.-Col. Utterson’s statement that the Roman 
explains the business is interesting; but unfortunately he does not 
say how that comes about. Perhaps he will be kind enough to amplify 
his statement?—Yours, &c., NEIL CAMPBELL. 


4 Craiglockhant Terrace, Edinburgh. 


S1r,—The tone sneer at the 
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Catholic element 


BRITISH BOOKS IN U.S.A. 


Sir,.—In one of his admirable and invaluable radio talks to the United 
States, Mr. J. B. Priestley sponsored the cause of English writers and 
urged people here to buy and recd English books. As a result the 
British Books Committee has been formed under the chairmanship of 
Sir Robert Mayer, with a view to achieving this aim. The Committee 
hopes not merely to help, in a practical way, writers and publishers, 
but also to contribute towards strengthening the ties between the two 
countries. We are now in communication with the British Publishers 
Association, but feel that many of your readers also will be interested 
in this project.—Faithfully yours, J. B. Orrick, 
Secretary, British Books Committee 
The British Library of Information, 
so Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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This patient served 
throughout the last war. 
Afterwards he worked in a 
bank in South America, 
but spinal paralysis follow- 
ing influenza incapacitated 
him for all employment, 
and now both legs are 
completely useless. But he 
is cheerful, and is here 
seen working in the handi- 
crafts class. We have in 
our Home 110 incurable 





invalids, and we provide life 
pensions for 300 other incurables living in their own homes. 


War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies, 
subscriptions and donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Telephone : Gipsy Hill 1641 
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WHAT IS 
THE K SHOE 
FITTING SERVICE? 


When a K Shoe Agent fits his customers by scientific 
methods, he considers not only the length and width 
of the foot but also the important measurement from 
the heel to the joint of the big toes. 

With these measurements to guide him he produces 
from the shelves not just a pair of shoes—but your 
You will feel on friendly terms with these 
Ks from the first. You'll want to walk out of the 
shop wearing them. At least 900,000 people are 
wearing Ks today so you will be in good company ! 
Fitting you correctly is only one part of the K Fitting 
Service. Registration is another. The full details of 
your exact size and fitting are card-indexed for 
reference. You have become a Registered Customer 
at the shop. From that time on your K Agent has a 
feeling of personal responsibility for the comfort and 


shoes. 


well-being of your feet. 
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with welted wetproof 
sole. Cord-stitched, in 
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Built to'stand up to hard 


wear. P 
K Model Mo354 26/9 
K Shoe prices are subject t 
alteration when the Purcha 
Tax is imposed, 
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Regent 1833; 
Kendal, The New 
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For London Agents’ addresses telephone 
Agents apply to Dept. 2, K Shoe Factory, 


Autumn Styles free 
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Books of the Day 


Lessons of the Finnish War 


Finland, The First Total War. 
12s. 6d. 





By John Langdon-Davies. (Rout- 


ledge 


IN this strikingly illustrated book Mr. Langdon-Davies gives 
the impressions he formed of the Russo-Finnish campaign and of 
the Finnish people after a visit of some months. He went there 
at the end of January, and therefore saw the critical phase of the 
struggle. His accounts of the operations east of Kuhmo, of the 
battle of the isthmus, and of the general topography, are of interest 
and value. There are, too, many pages of description of his 
personal reactions which are of such patent sincerity that they 
command respect. But it is a little unfair of the publishers to 
associate his name with that of Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who is one 
of the finest of our writers, and one whose military judgements 
no one would challenge lightly. Only in his impassioned 
advocacy of peoples whose liberty is threatened can Mr. Langdon- 
Davies be likened to the older writer, and in this, happily, he is by 
no means unique. 

His military judgements are frequently unsound, and not even 
consistent. He says, for instance, that “the Russians gained 
no@ing, and could have gained nothing from any of their advances 
north of Lake Ladoga.” This, at one stroke, disposes of his 
ingenious explanation of the skill shown by the “forest” fighting 
north of Lake Ladoga; for if the Russians could have gained 
nothing from any advance in that area, it was not skill but stupidity 
to waste time and training on tactics adapted to it; great com- 
manders neglect fronts upon which the enemy can do them no 
damage. He insists, too, that “numbers were never an asset to 
the Russians, except in so far as they enabled the Russian General 
Staff to press home their overwhelming advantage in heavy artil- 
lery and planes.” Clearly, when armies clash, it is neither numbers 
alone nor weapons alone that prevail; but he holds that the 
Finnish army was “ psychologically destroyed by noise and sleep- 
and that can only mean that the numbers of trained 
reserves for adequate reliefs were not available. General Manner- 
heim, without circumlocution, attributes the defeat to this fact ; 
and no doubt he is right 


lessness,” 


This is not the only occasion on which Mr. Langdon-Davies 
has the authorities against him. He says that in the middle of 
January Mannerheim told the Western Powers that “a large 


expeditionary force must be sent immediately ” ; and he maintains 


that “an expeditionary force to Finland in March, 1940, would 
have been a major disaster, and that is the reason why it was 
not sent.” According to M. Tanner, it was not sent because 
“ Sweden and Norway refused categorically ” their consent for the 
transit of the troops across their countries; and it has been 
stated that Mannerheim in the middle of January said his re- 


sources in man-power were sufficient, but that he would welcome 
30,000 trained men in May. The actions of the Allies are con- 
sistent with this contention alone. They had arranged to send 
their troops before the end of April, if they were asked for by 
March sth 

Mr. Langdon-Davies quotes “ Colonel” Liddell-Hart for one 
commonplace, and the Finnish expert, Colonel A. F. “ Airo” for 
some others. He uses a terminology which is pretentious, and, 
indeed, meaningless. “Central European military science,” the 
“great European plain,” “orthodox continual mobilisation,” and 
“military scientists” give a spurious air of expertise which such 
a phrase as “ rate of acceleration ” scarcely bears out. His detach- 
ment may be gathered from the statements; “ Nobody seriously 
believes either the German or the British accounts of losses during 
the air activities of the first six months of the war”; “ The same 
t.e., notoriety for *‘ Fascist sympathies’), is probably true of the 
leaders of the British Territorial Forces,” and “ territorial officers 
regarded themselves as morally bound to sabotage and break the 
General Strike.” 

Apparently he thinks that the “ proximity of Russia” was the 
necessary cause of the “adaptation to environment” which he 
conceives to be “the social economic structure of Finland.” In 
point of fact, there was a natural equalitarianism in Norway long 
before the Russian Revolution. In his section “whence came 
Finnish morale,” he suggests that it is due to the advanced social 
development, although German morale in the Great War, under 
what he would describe as a reactionary régime was, almost to 
the end astounding. In fine, he is rarely content to state the 
facts, he must dramatise them, and range them in the pattern 
which appeals to his fancy. Even the disarming admission that 
he belongs to the type of journalists who “every time they go 
to a foreign country they go to school again,” scarcely reconciles 
the reader to such over-simplification. 

His earlier pages read like a convincing indictment of Soviet 
Russia for the scarcely human character of its people with their 
exaggerated terrors of the forest, claustrophobia and illiteracy ; 
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but a great part of the indictment is common form with apy, 
Russian administration. His praise of Finland and the Fing 
leaves one who has known and loved both, for twenty ye 
rubbing his eyes. His attack on Messrs. Pritt and Montagu wa 
surely unnecessary, though his commentary on the Kuusinen Pro 
gramme is on the whole excellent. In fine, this is the strang 
rambling book of an over-ingenious and involved mind, and th 
reader will be well advised to take it all with caution 
STRATEGICUS, 


Murder of the Mind 
By E. M. Forster. 
Mr. ForRSTER’S writings are of a rarity that gives them peculix 
value. That alone differentiates his monograph from the other 
in the admirable series of war pamphlets which Macmillans haye 
just issued at threepence.* It deals with what may be terme 
the murder of the mind, in some ways the foulest of all murders. 
and Mr. Forster, sticking relentlessly to facts as basis for his 
argument, shows as relentlessly what the inevitable effect of , 
Nazi victory on everything we in this land understand by culture 
would be. It is easy to speak of man’s unconquerable soul, and 
the phrase may embody a fundamental truth, but when it is , 
question of the things of the mind, not merely internal by 
external freedom, Mr. Forster contends, is an imperative condition 
of creative power. The writer and the artist must feel free them. 
selves ; they must have freedom to communicate their thought, 
and they must have an audience free to hear and receive it 
Thought itself cannot be fettered, however much the Nazis may 
wish it could; but without communication and _ reception 
remains necessarily sterile. 

The hostility of Hitlerism to everything meant by culture 
patent. Mr. Forster shows why it is inevitable, and he under. 
lines the tragedy embodied in the fact that at the very moment 
when science has unified the world, and countries like Britaiz 
and France are ready to make their highest contribution to 
international culture instead of concentrating on a national culture 
of their own, Hitler’s Germany should have made the existence 
of an international culture impossible. And he touches the roo 
of the matter unerringly when he says that today (in contrast wit 
1914) Germany “is not a hostile country, she is a hostile theory 
the Nazis by their own wish and by their own declaration ar 
principte apart.” The artist must above all things discover trut! 
and express it as he sees it ; the Germans have condemned 
“the idea of knowledge that found its value in an unimpeded 
attempt to reach the truth.” Truth is what the State says it is; 
as Mr. Forster puts it, “ the idea that one person may enjoy one 
thing and another another,” is intolerable to Nazi culture. 

No hope remains but in a Nazi dcteat ihe Nazis cannot 
change ; they cannot admit the non-conformity 
“They dare not leave culture alone, because it is mixed up with 
thought and action.” If thought were only abstract, it men having 
thought about a way of life made no attempt to follow it, the 
Nazis might let culture alone. But acquaintance with the political 
writers of centuries ago is as fatal as acquaintance with the politcal 
writers of teday to the totalitarian dictatorship of life. So Mr 
Forster reaches his conclusion: “Much as I long for peace, I 
cannot see how we are to come to terms with Hitler. For one 
thing, he never keeps his word ; for another, he tolerates n 
way of looking at things but his own way.” Both 
unanswerable. 


Nordic Twilight. (Macmillan. 3d.) 
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C'wo Great Democracies 

Democratic Ideal in France and England. By 

Thomson. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 


The David 
THE new series “ Current Problems,” edited by Dr. Ernest Barker, 
is a,most timely contribution from a great university press—if one 
may judge by Dr. Thomson’s admirably planned and brilliantly 
executed book. It is clear that most of this book was wr 
before the collapse of France, but its timeliness is increased, not 
diminished, by that disaster. It was an exaggeration to say, 3% 
some Victorian has said, that the main achievement of France in 
modern times was to interpret England to the Continent, but 
there is a true and important meaning in this boutade. In the 
same way, France has been the vehicle for the introduction 0 
Continental ideas to Engiand. Together, France and England have 
been the custodians of the values of western civilisation. They 
still are. Any illusion that we alone can save or reconstruct 
Europe is, in this moment of our agony and pride, very natural 
but very deceptive. It is our duty to insist on the degree 0 
which we, without willing it, are now the holding-company fot 
Europe of those ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity (with 





* Let There Be Liberty, by A. P. Herbert ; War With Honour, 0) 
A. A. Milne ; The Crooked Cross, by the Dean of Chichester ; Naz 
and Nazarene, by Ronald Knox ; When I Remember, by J. R. Clynes; 
For Civilisation, by C. E. M. Joad; The Rights of Man, by Harold J 
Laski. 
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varying emphasis on the parts of the trinity) for which France 
was the spokesman and the swordsman—and will be again. We 
are likely to be pestered at the moment by people who know the 
“real France,” that France being something which, if it ever 
existed, died round 1790—as Mr. Belloc has so often and so 
conclusively shown. Of course, the Third Republic is as dead 
as the Third Monarchy, but in France the national genius and 
the national pride survive the collapse of régimes. Dr. Thomson 
has shown with great ingenuity (and with something better than 
ingenuity, sympathetic subtlety), how closely interwoven are our 
and French ideals, 

One serious criticism alone must be made. Dr. Thomson quotes 
with apparent approval a dictum of “ the great Radical philosopher 
Alain.” The renown, the authority of a sophist Alain is, in itself, 
enough to predict the ruin of any State. France has suffered 
terribly in the last generation, from the influence of two sophists 
of genius, Alain and Maurras, and she will not recover until 
she has purged her bosom of the perilous stuff. Fortunately in 
England we do not take our intellectuals so seriously! But we 
must all be permitted our weaknesses, and the merits of Dr. 
Thomson’s book are so great that he can be forgiven his ability to 
mention the name of “ Alain” without making the sign that wards 
off the evil eye! D. W. BroGan. 


History of a Great City 


The History of Local Government in Manchester. 
Redford, assisted by Ina Stafford Russell. Vol. III. 
Half Century. (Longmans. 21s.) 


volume of Dr. 
centenary olf 


By Arthur 
The Last 


Redford’s book—prepared to com- 

Manchester’s incorporation as a 
borough in 1838—completes a considerable achievement of 
historical scholarship. It largely removes the reproach that 
Manchester, almost alone among the great cities, has lacked a 
full-length local history. In this third volume, which covers the 
last half century, the emphasis is more concentrated than in the 
earlier volumes on local government proper and (a defect) on 
the doings of the City Council. Probably the weight of material 
was becoming unmanageable, but the meagre attention given to 
other local organs such as the School Board and the Boards of 
Guardians makes the picture less complete than it should have 
been. The method of treatment is also rather narrow; almost the 
only authorities quoted are the Council Proceedings and the 
Epitome of Committee Minutes. We hear little of the outside 
currents of opinion by which local affairs were influenced and 
virtually nothing of conflicts of party within the Council. This is 
not to say, however, that because it is an official history it is an 
essay in whitewash. Its objectivity is greatly to be commended ; 
municipal scandals, of which Manchester had a good number 
in the “eighties and ‘nineties, and administrative blunders are not 
glossed over. This careful and candid analysis of the operations 
of a great municipality over the last fifty years, though often 
dull reading, has value and authority as a case-book in the history 
of public administration. We see, for example, the slow progress 
towards the building up of a municipal civil service, the fumbling 
efforts towards regional organs of government (in which Man- 
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chester, though the natural head of a metropolitan area, has been 
extremely backward), the belated introduction of “ Planning ” 
and central control of municipal expenditure and projects ; while 
on the credit side, we see an exhibition of real foresight and 
imagination in the creation of the satellite town of Wythenshawe 
Manchester’s most distinct contribution to social betterment jn 
the whole of its century as an incorporated borough. 
A. P. Wapswortn, 





Fiction 
Death of a Common Man. By Desmond Holdridge. (Robert 
Hale. 7s. 6d.) \ f 
Loss of Eden. By Douglas Brown and Christopher Serpell. ‘Faber 


and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Jacaranda. By Kathleen Bellamy. (Methuen. 8s.) 


I THINK that the first of this week’s three novels is badly named. 
Its hero, Little Son, afterwards called Manoel de Deus, js an 
Indian boy from the Amazonian highlands, who makes no contact 
with the Portuguese civilisation of Brazil until he is on the edge 
of manhood. Such a one is not, by the standards of English 
novel-readers, a common phenomenon or to be measured by our 
common rules. His death indeed, in that it is ill-timed, fortuitous 
and savagely administered, may be allowed to be of a type that 
is common in this century. But anyone who opens this book 
expecting either an ordinary thriller or a Gissing-to-Orwell tale 
of English sentimental bitterness, will be surprised. 

They need not feel disappointed, however, as they will find 
an attractive, vivid and somewhat touching book, which should 
quite salutarily take their minds off Europe for a few hours and 
engage them sympathetically with the more innocent and brilliant 
South American scene—even though the shadow of the swastika 
falls there too in the latter pages. But still only a shadow, thank 
Heaven, on the sunlight of Para and Manaos. 

Little Son never eats of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, which is surely an excellent reason for saying that he is not 
a common man. He does certainly suffer a great deal at the 
hands of those who have so eaten, and he dreams, coldly and 
relentlessly, as any man of his dead tribe would have dreamt, of 
vengeance on “ Mister,” the terrible enemy who took his mother, 
tried to rape his sister and eventually destroyed his brother, his 
sisters, his garden and his home ; but such innocent vengetulness 
hardly comes under the heading of conscious original sin. And 
towards the end of his short strugzle to conform to the customs 
and stupidities of the white men in the towns, he does lapse 
into moments of obstinate vanity and egotism which get him 
nowhere save into trouble; but he never learns enough about 
“ civilised ” life to become an ordinary, guilty person—* Padre 
Giovanni quite lost his temper when confessing Manoel, for he 
made and maintained the stubborn assertion that he had never 
done anything wrong in his life; that he was in fact a man 
without sin.” This belief, convincingly expressed by his innocent 
and sometimes foolish character, keeps a pleasant, fresh light 
on the book, in spite of the painful ending which has been un- 
necessarily revealed to us at the beginning. Indeed this novel’s 
defect, it seems to me, is that it exploits the charm rather than 
the strength of innocence, and one reader at least tired sometimes 
of the foolishness of Manoel. Surely the fresh and innocent eye 
need not be quite as slow as Manoel’s was in getting the hang 
of superficial things. I should have thought, if modern educa- 
tional theories go for anything, that the gentle savage would be 
quick in the uptake ; but Manoel seemed to take a very extra- 
ordinary number of months to get a working grasp of the 
Portuguese language or of the day-to-day uses of smal] coins 
Such slowness tended to make him a little boring, I thought, and 
a shade whimsical ; but on the whole the story of his innocent 
reactions to a difficult, uncertain life and his courageous assault 
on happiness is touching and sadly instructive. Moreover, the 
whole is set against a very beautiful panorama of Southern 
America, from lovely, untouched mountain stretches down to the 
mingled decay and modernity of its smaller harbour towns. 

Loss of Eden is indeed a cautionary tale for today, and its 
authors may be somewhat grimly surprised, I should think, by 
the closeness with which what they prophesy here for those who 
make a timid peace with Hitler is being paralleled from day to 
day in France. They can certainly not have foreseen when they 
were writing this book that before it appeared we should have 
to witness so terrible a realisation of their fantasy. 

The authors suppose that Great Britain, under another Govern- 
ment than that now led by Mr. Churchill, accepts an olive 
branch from Hitler, falls for some cant about “ Anglo-German 
co-operation in a world that is crying out for peace founded pn 
justice.” And they proceed to examine and build up the probable 
developments in England and the Empire from such a calamity. 
They do this through the eyes and mind of a New Zealand journa- 
list, London correspondent of the Wellington Post. And they 
do it thoroughly, circumstantially, and out of a true understand- 
ing of what would have been lost. They create—-and this 1s 
unusual in prophetic books, I think—a scene in which it is, in 
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one sense, possible to believe. I mean that the 


that, the main premiss accepted, the whole is credible. 


Heaven, we do not accept the main premiss. 
peace on Hitler’s terms—but 


of what we know to be true. 


elsewhere. 
own morale as to scorn the warning of this book. 
Jacaranda is escapist stuff of a bogus, heavy kind. 


parody his own spoilt, jaded type, so shapeless is he. 
good man, Martin, is a whimsical bore. 
being a character in a novel now and then. 


the author’s overwhelming resolution to be profound or burst 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited by H. C. Colles. (Macmillan. 30s.) 





TWENTY-SEVEN years clapsed between the second and _ third 
editions of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Now 


after a space of half that time Dr. Colles has brought his edition 
up to date. To this end he has corrected and revised the five 
volumes published in 1927, filling in details without disturbing 
the pagination, and has added to them a supplementary volume 
containing additions to the articles in the third edition and new 
articles upon musicians and musical subjects that had either been 
previously overlooked (these are rare) or have attained during 
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Situation is 
rationally presented, and events and people are so manipulated 
But, thank 
There will be no 
till, it can do none of us any harm 
at all to read here of the things that wou!d happen to England and 
to all of life were such a catastrophe to come upon us. The book’s 
merit is in its matter-of-fact way of building up the terrible out 
The authors understand England, 
and know what liberty and decency and simple traditions mean to 
ordinary people—and they have shown how easy it would be for 
force, let loose, to trample those things here exactly as it has 
I do not think that anyone need be so sure of his 


Hot, broody 
ruminations by this one and that one—all set somewhere in South 
America, and all, or nearly all, about love or sex or whatever. 
The chief brooder is a rich, introspective young person called 
Martha, who, for all her slow nonsensicality, does occasionally 
have an idea or two rise up on her stream of consciousness. But 
there is a man called Luis, one of her lovers, who doesn’t even 
And the 
A minor character called 
Selina Stuart, on a very small side-current of the stream, got 
along better than anyone else, it seemed to me, and looked like 
An odd business, this 
book; flashes of talent choked down every time they appeared by 
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editor contributes a judicious summing-up of Elgar, an article 
which incidentally contains a complete clarification of the con 


fused subject of the incomp!ete works about which the Composer 
practised so much mystification. To this is appended aq full 
catalogue of Elgar’s works on the lines adopted by Grove for 
Beethoven. An even more elaborate—for the multiplicity of his 
works demanded elaboration—catalogue of Liszt’s c Npositions 
by Mr. Humphry Searle fills what was a serious gap in the 
previous edition. 

The editor has turned to good use the presence in England of 
a number of German and Austrian scholars who could not tolerate 
the restrictions of the Third Reich. Dr. Wellesz is the most 
important of these. His contributions range from a most interest. 
ing discussion of modern operatic developments and a sympathetic 
analysis of Mahler, to learned essays upon Musicology and 
Eastern Church Music. Other foreign contributors are Dr. Arno 
Huth, Dr. Alfred Einstein and Dr. Willi Reica, who writes 
admirably on Alban Berg and on Twelve-Note Music. Broad. 
casting and the B.B.C. are the subject of extensive articles, to 
which are allied others on the Gramophone by Mr. Shawe- 
Taylor, Electrophonic Instruments by Canon Galpin and Electri- 
cal Transmission by Sir James Jeans. In this supplementary 
volume the wide range, scholarship and friendly humanity of 
the original “Grove” have been worthily maintained. : 
By John Speirs. 


The Scots Literary Tradition. Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d. 

IN its avowed aim, “to focus as a whole and with regard to its 
bearing on our present problems . . . the literary tradition 
in Scots,” Mr. Speirs’ rather stiffly written collection of studies 
falls far short of Edwin Muir’s Scott and Scotland, which made 
a similar attempt. The sections on the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are disappointingly brief; and in estimating the 
achievement of Dunbar and his contemporaries, and of Burns, 
Mr. Speirs is apt to bring out well-accepted views as if they 
were personal discoveries. But he is a careful and acute reader, 
and his analysis of George Douglas’s House with the Green 
Shutters, and his criticism of specific passages, words and 
images from Henryson, Dunbar, Gavin Douglas’s Aineid, David 
Lindsay, Allan Ramsay, Fergusson, Burns, and C. M. Grieve, 
will come fresh and convincing even to readers closely familiar 
with the authors. The outstanding essay is that on the Scottish 
Ballads, in whose stylisation and symbolism Mr. Speirs 
finds the “fragmentary revelation of a folk-mythology” ; it is 
this, he convincingly demonstrates, that distinguishes them so 
completely from the romantic poems of the nineteenth century 
which, like the Ancient Mariner and La Belle Dame Sans Merci, 
took over much of the “ machinery ” of the ballads. 


Sea Urchin: The Adventures of Jorgen Jorgensen. By Rhys 
Davies. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
It was the fate of Jorgen Jorgensen to flourish when the 


Romantic revival was sweeping Europe. Disdaining his own 
little Denmark, he fixed his love and ambition on England, land 
of heroes, of princely patrons of the arts like his adored Sir 
Joseph Banks. England tried him hard. He was pressed into 
the Navy, disappointed in patrons, cheated at cards (till he 
learned to cheat back), thrown into filthy prisons, and _ finally 
deported to Van Diemen’s Land, which as a sailor under Bowen 
he had helped to found. His devotion, rather touchingly, sur- 
vived it all. If his character was always liable to misjudgement, 
that was because of some quality which common men could not 
understand. This quality, he decided on reflection, was Genius. 
Seen through impartial eyes, the gigantic explorer-conqueror, 
philosopher-scholar of his self-portrait dwindles to the stature 
of a picturesque rascal with courage, unlimited cheek, a passion 
for cant and a prose style that has done more than all his mis- 
deeds to spoil his reputation. A man who had only to visit 
Iceland to make himself king, who was present at Waterloo, met 
Goethe, helped to found a colony and confirm the existence of 
Bass Straits—a man to whom such things and a thousand others 
happened should have written some of the best adventure books 
in the language. Instead he lived the life of a more adventurous 
Casanova and left the books of a polysyllabic bore. Mr. Davies 
has told his story vividly, with a pleasant humour, and a weak- 
ness for that construction (“ Cured, the French charitable insti- 
tution gave him some clothes,” “ Reaching Metz, Germany at 
once pleased him”) which avoids the commonplace at the 
expense of syntax and sense. 

Heine- 


Come Wind Come Weather. By Daphne du Maurier. 


mann. 6d.) 
Miss pu Maurier is a follower of Dr. Buchman, and the short 
sketches collected here are designed to show the value of “ Moral 
Rearmament.” Miss du Maurier is rightly described on the cover 
as the author of Rebecca. Actually this brochure is more reminis- 
cent of For Sinners Only—which Miss du Maurier did not 
write and which is not superior in quality to Rebecca. 
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74,000 died from 
Cancer last year. Their 
tragic end should 
resolve us all to make 
even greater efforts to 
combat and defeat the 








= grave menace of this 
disease. 
Here at The Royal 


Cancer Hospital our 
resources are 
extended to the utmost 
limits. The work of 
Treatment amt 
Research, despite the 
War, continues unaba- 
ted. But the mounting 


£ O U R S costs threaten to impede 
; our way t&_ success. 
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humane task. 


A gift, 


dithcult times. 


Che Roual 
Cancer Hospital 
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however small, will be doubly welcome in these 
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h magic tube, oh cylinder of my salvation! 
Behold in me, Mahmuz, barber to the great one, Raschoin el 
Hamid! Yet but for thee would I be for dogs and men to walk 
upon! Yesterday did | attend my lord, and alas, my razor wrought 
great execution upon his visage ; whereat was he angered. “ Base 
born slave!” quoth he, “ See —I bleed! Think’st thou to kill 
me with little cuts, murderer? The torturers must work upon 
thee. Thou shalt be skinned, even as thou hast skinned me!” 

Prostrated I myself before him, and when his anger was consumed 
did tell him of a great specific to be had from the apothecary, a 
balm for men such as he, of iron beard. “ Procure it then!” 
said my lord, “ yet, by the toenails of my ancestors, plough more 
furrows upon me and thy head be forfeit! ” 


Straightway to the apothecary went I and purchased, and lo, my 
lord was overjoyed at my new shaving. “ My chin is as smooth 
as the cheek of a Nubian maiden,” quoth he. ‘ Make proclama- 
tion throughout my lands to the excellence of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream—the cream of a thousand-and-one perfect shavings!” 


Try Parke-Davis Shaving Cream—for the smoothest, easiest 
shave ever. Ask your chemist for the large ts. 6d. tube. 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 





A.D.C, 
D.P.M, 


KG. CMB 
D.P.H., 


President: THe Most Hon. THe MARQUESS OF EXEIFt 
Medical Superintendent: THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., 

This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres ot park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and _  patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
im the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is, 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, 
Plombiéres treatment, etc There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental 
Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department 
for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. Psychotherapeutic 
treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, zardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of this 
Byanch, and patients are given every facility for occupying themselves in 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN.Y-NEUVUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated in a 
Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 


grounds with a_ separate 
It is equipped with all the 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), croquet 
grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen have 
their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such as 
carpentry, etc 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 
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By CUSTOS 

With characteristi: sang-froid the City is standing up well to 
intensified air bombardment. Only a glance at prices is needed 
to show that the resisting power of markets is unimpaired. The 
old 3! per cent. War Loan proudly holds up its head at 101, 
leading British industrial equities are as firm as a rock and in 
even the most speculative groups the falls have been quite lilli- 
putian. It is already clear that the British investor is not to be 
stampeded into selling, any more than he is likely to be persuaded 
into increasing his commitments. He is in for better or for 
worse, and such is his confidence in the military situation that 
he is convinced that it is not only patriotism but good sense 
to hold on. 

What is now required is an elasticity and adaptability to 
match these really remarkable powers of resistance. At present 
the City’s morale is high, but many sections of the nation’s 
financial machinery, and especially the Stock Exchange, have not 
yet devised satisfactory plans for carrying on business during 
air-raid warnings. It may be argued that much of the City’s 
business is not essential to the nation’s war effort, but that is 
less than a half-truth. Banking facilities must be available and 
the gilt-edged market, as a bare minimum, must function if the 
nation’s savings are to be continually mobilised for Government 
use. It is a thousand pities that instead of elaborating plans for 
evacuation to Denham the Stock Exchange did not concentrate 
on securing dealing facilities with satisfactory shelter protection 
in the City itself. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS INTERIM 

There is nothing particularly informative about the interim 
announcements from the two Cable and Wireless companies, 
but they are rcassuring as far as they go. As I should have 
expected, the operating concern is maintaining the interim 
dividend on its £30,0c0,000 of ordinary stock at 1} per cent., 
and the holding company, in which the investing public is 
directly interested, is content to pay the half-year’s dividend on 
the 5) per cent cumulative preference stock, leaving the ordin- 
ary dividend to be declared in one lump sum at the end of 
the year. Just how well the operating company is doing it is 
impossible to gauge, as we no longer have the monthly traffic 
index to guide us, but the maintenance of the interim surely 
implies that things are not going too badly. On the one hand, 
traffic will have been curtailed by the closing of the Continent 
and the centralisation of a good deal of business in this country. 
On the other, war must have brought a considerable expansion 
of business in new directions. 

If, as seems a reasonable assumption, the operating company 
brings up its total distribution to 4 per cent., as in 1939, there 
should be little doubt about :he maintenance of the 4 per cent. 
rate on the ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless (Holding). The 
holding company derives the bulk of its revenue from the oper- 
ating concern, and there should not be any eppreciable reduction 
in income from other sources. At {50 Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) ordinary stock offers a yield of 8 per cent. on the 4 
per cent. dividend and is a good speculative investment. The 
5} per cent. preference, at 86, yields nearly 6} per cent. 


L.C.1. DIVIDEND 

The board of Imperial Chemical Industries have done well 
to maintain the 3 per cent. interim on the ordinary stock. 
Nobody need have had any serious doubts about the group’s 
trading in war conditions, but there was just a chance that the 
board might take an ultra-cautious view of the war-damage risk 
and decide to conserve resources. This temptation they have 
wisely avoided. Directors are guardians of the long-term in- 
terests of shareholders, and I should be the last to deny that 
many companies with expanding business and scanty cash 
balances should not pay large dividends. But in these days 
there is no room for faint-hearted policy or anything which adds 
unnecessarily to the difficulties of satisfying legitimate 
expectations, 

MONTAGUE BURTON PROFITS 


After last year’s setback Montague Burton have achieved a 
splendid recovery in profits. Net profit for the year ended 


March 31st, struck after covering N.D.C., but not income-tax, 
have risen from £458,261 to £677,099. Obviously, income-tax 
has involved a heavy draft on earnings, for the ordinary dividend 
is cut from 7 to § per cent. The tos. ordinary shares, at Is. 6d., 
yield 6 2-3 per cent. 
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ACROSS 

1. An obstacle to gate-crashers 
10). 

6. Blackleg (4). 

9. “But I being — have 
only my dreams” (Yeats) (4). 

10. Aid in shop from the limb- 
less 9 

13. Where one usually finds the 
best cut off a = chicker 
words) (2, 3, 4). 

> 





14. Daring 
15. Sound features (4). 
16. There’s no opposition here (2 


words) (5, §). 
19. Frank is able (10). 
21. Cabbage rosette (4 


24. Permission for 
absence (5 

5. Boreas (2 words) (5, 4). 

7. Scent (9). 

8. “Bare ruin’d 

— the sweet 
Shakespeare 4). 

29. “ How’s the  sempstress? ” 
“Only ——” (4). 

30. It doesn’t seem to be the 
hrub to encourage energetic 
husbandry (10 

DOWN 

2. But the bird doesn’t only go 
to bed (7). 

3. Mountain associated with pro- 
phecy (6). 

4. Italian sculptor (5 

SOLUTION 


temporary 


where 


sang 


choirs 
birds 


5. Daughter of Clytemnestra (9 
7. Mortification (7). 
8. With a thousand Bess goes to 


the dogs 2 words 6. 6 


11. Blue river (6). 

12. A very costly cable (3 words) 
4, 2, ©). 

17. Something for the _fiddler’s 
bow before following for a 
horse (9 

18. A colt’s metamorpadsis (¢ 

20. Finish in a gas ‘7 

22. It sounds like an aspirated 
source of 12 (7). 

23. The Muse of Comedy (5 

26. Where herrings become kip- 
pers (5). 
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NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 80 is the Rev. Canon Clave, 


Rowe of Trees, Alderley 


Edge 


, Manchester. 








YoU 


the drone of the 


even more infrequent. 


for 


extent of a scientifically 


contingency arise. 
modation still available. 





[AN SLEEP 


at the 
GRAND HOTEL. 


Aero Engine is rare and sirens 

And by day you can relax 
and enjoy grand air, scenery and sunshine from our 
grandstand position overlooking Tor Bay. 
no better accommodation or cuisine in Torquay for 


AUTUMN OR WINTER RESIDENCE 
than at this five star Hotel, where every provision 
has been made for comfort and safety even to the 


equipped Air-Raid Shelter, should such an unlikely 
Write 
Telephone : Torquay 2234. 


TORQUAY 


There is 


designed and comfortably 








now for details of accom- 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





_ lO 
| Ashley 


} LY a German airman ex 
r ed himself as delighted t« | 


be addressed: Mr. 


ar this country (assisted by | 

the I rCommand). It seems that 

Kir < Cigars are unobtainable at 

the sh price of 8d or any | 

other } r in Germany. } 
| 


| ts position on the West 











PE RSON. AL 


— - | 
| 


The mort . “Ss one 9° | lovely entry. hse. htl 
The pertect TOM LONG “ atmosphere. ness and the pencetal 


ry CROWDED “smoker,” full of cheer CHURSTON FERRERS Nr 


yLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple COBHAM | Surrey 
B sure, cuaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 18 acres of grounds 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTH: 
a7 “he or, Sheffield 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. CROWBOROUGH Sussex 


lass hotel of taste 








| )! rECTIVES. Sieome. Private Enquiries, etc. 


Court, Cocktail Lounge 


- en 
\ 
EFLQ 


Recommended by 


Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. I, 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. 
Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each, (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 


Ashley Courtenay, at the 


Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


BOURNEMOUTH TOLLARD R oF AL HOTEL cannot better 
Fr 


its unique solarium, its 
4. 


3ridge Club and general comstert Tel.: Bournem’th 357 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON pevon. ROSEMULLION 
HOTEL. A Ist-cl. hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and personal service. 


Brixham, S. Devon. LUPTON. A 
noted for its hospitality, homeli- 
and picturesque surrounds Lic. 


WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL. 
A country Hotel near Town Electric train service 
Terms £4 4s. 0d. to £7 7s. Od 


The CREST HOTEL, a_first- 
Cen. Htg ll-weather Tennis 


Lift. Tel.: Crowborough 394-5. 


Moderate. Consultation free.— UNIversAL Detec- EXETER For the sleep of the just or for a grill of 

rives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St..W.C.2 JT EM. 8594 gratification stay at the ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close 

YAULTLESS Typing. From 1od. per 1,000. Carbons FALMOUTH Cornwall. GREENBANK HOTEL. A first- 

|: 2d. Novels, Plays, Verse. Highly recommended class hotel with a first-class position on the water’s edge 


Dorotuy St URLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel. 1575 


vith new sun-lounge overlooking Falmouth Harbour 
HAYWARDS HEATH BIRCH HOTEL. One of the 


ITERARY Typewriting promptly executed. MSS. best country house hotels in Sussex. Quiet, comfortable, 
J 1s., carbon copy 3d., 1,000 words. Miss N sporting. Frequent electric trains to London. Tel.: 170. 


McFariane (C), 22 Copse Avenue, W. Wickham, Kent 


PENZANCE QUEEN'S 


facing South, overlooking 


HOTEL Safe, sunny and 
Mount’s Bay An hotel of 


Ml ONOMARKS.—Permanent address. avec x oer quiet comfort. 100 bedrooms and lift. From 4 gns 
4 facilities. $/- p.a. Write BM semaines Ww. SHAFTESBURY Dorsei, COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 
_ — A.A., R./ Mag. country hotel. licnsd. Situated in 

} velv ¢ 7 ’ ?xcelle * 
UAKERISM Information and literature respect- 50 acres ~— and, lovely gdn., 700 feet. Excellent chef. 
() ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society TORQUAY GRAND HOTEL. A five-star hotel and 
of Friends, tree on application to the FRIENDS’ HOME more in the grandest pstn. of Torbay and on the level 


Service COMMITTEE. Friends House, Euston Road Trms. incld. Golf, Tennis, 


London, N.W.1 


with every bdrm, o’lkg. 


Squash and Nightly Dancing 


TORQUAY HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-cl. rsdtl. htl 
Torbay; Ist-cl. cuisine service. 


og Shetland Knitwear.—Pullovers and Cardi- under the dir. of Swiss Manager. Tel.: Torquay 2161 
\ 


gans ; all colours including Khaki, Navy and Air 
Force Blue. Shawls, Rugs, ‘'weeds, etc. Remnant parcels 
wool for bedspreads.—-Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 





io WRITING ofall descriptions including French, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS sPpA HOTEL. And here ts 
Peace. An hotel of dignity 
setting of 60 acres of Parkland & sporting Golf Courses. 


TWYFORD Berkshire 


country house hotel where every bedroom has its pte 


and charm in an appropriate 


GROVE HALL HOTEL a 


Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. | pathroom 1 hour from Paddington. Tel.: Twyford 106 


\ ’RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet 


REGENT INSTITUTE (85G). Palace Gate. W.8 APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


JHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Appointment of Warden of Ashburne Hall 


‘ BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
Notice hereby given that as from September 18th Warden of Ashburne Hall of Residence which accom- 
1940 the business of the London (City) Office of this | modates about 150 Women stude “nts 
Bank wi conducted from temporary offices at 8, Old Duties to commence on D nber 2§th, 194¢ 
Jewry, E.C.2, to which address all communications Applications must be sent not fete r than October 7th, 
should be forwarded until further advice 1940 to THE REGISTRAR, the University, Man 
September 17th, 194¢ H. E. Hotrmpay, Manager chester 13, from whom particulars may be obtained 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


= UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1940-41. 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 24 (except 
for medical and engineering students taking vacation 
courses.) 








Prospectuses, and full particulars of the ieliowing, 
may be obtained on application to the Registra 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, tME DICINE, 

LAW AND ENGINEERING. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARC s | a TURE. 

DEPARTME)} OF CIVIC DESI 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND L TE RATURE: 
GUIDE TO STUDY. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND ADMINISTRATION (including Econo- 
mics, Commerce, Geography, Social Science, 
Public Administration and International Relations). 

DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

*TESTAMUR IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 

DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

{DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

TLIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

* Suspended until further notice. 

tCourses for the M.Ch.Orth. and D.M.R.E. are 
ompenges during the war. Courses for the D.P.H., 

P.M. and D.T.H. will be held during Session 1940- 

a: only if a sufficient number of candidates present 

themselves. 





CADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford St. Ger, 298r. 
Ihe Sensational French Film 
Stefan Zweig’s 
* AMOK” (Adults only London) 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


»)EFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 





Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSB 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A,, Lrp., St. GeorGs’s Hous. 193 Regent 

Street, W.1 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorp ted by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THRE ADNE EDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


I Capital ... eee ove ove ose eee £4,500,0 
Reserve Fund a eco ove ove eee w. £2,475,000 
( v R “serve vee £2,000), 
erve Liability of Proy yrietors” un ler the ( ha > £4,500,000 
The w ict has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zeala sues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and rafts, al 
r Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits f fixed periods received. 
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The Squadron Leader 
Baa O@..-+ 


When he returns from an early 
morning raid, there is some- 
thing our Squadron Leader is 
set on. To find his Vinolia, feel 
the cool, soothing cloud of lather 
billow round his face. Then run 
his razor from side to side as 
smoothly as he has just planed down. Vinolia with 
125 shaves in every stick leads among the squadrons 
of the Royal Air Force. Per Vinolia ad astra! 


Vi Ni oO LIA for Shaving 


peer teng a08 REFILLS 10d, 7}d. CREAM 1/6, 1/-. BCONOMY CAKB 3d. 


WY 





ne 


in Bakelite Drainer Case. Prices apply in U.K. only. 
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rHE 
|| ROUND TABLE 
A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
| FOURTH WAR NUMBER 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER 
SIR ABE BAILEY 
HITLER AND COMMON SENSE 
THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR—IV 
WAR ECONOMY AND FINANCE 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AT WAR 
THE AMERICAN REACTION 
| a 
| Also articles from correspondents in Great Britain, Ireland, India, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 
Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, post free 
| To be obtained from all Booksellers, Newsagents, and 
|| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Take these 


This useful tablet - container 
. ss || for pocket or handbag can be 
on: 2 || obtained free by completing 
||. the application form enclosed 
\| in every “ Phyllosan’ carton. 





















and feel younger 
as the years go by 


The amazing effect of ‘Phyllo- | ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets contain no 


san’ tablets in renewing the deleterious drugs, no animal 





20, 1940 


To Men and Women of all ages— 


espe tally those over f rly: 


“The Practitioner” 
SAYS: 
“ Clinical experiments show that iz 
increase of all 
physical and vital forces.” 


brings about an 


“The Prescriber” says: 
“© Phyllosan * has been before the 
for fifteen years and 
and the 


to still 


profession now 
has stood the test of time, 
developments indicated point 
greater usefulness for this product 
in the future.” 


One of many published 
medical reports states: 


“The results of taking ‘ Phyllosan’ 
table ts are: @a St nsation of general 
well-being, disappearance of mental 
di pre ssion and fatigue . incre ase of 
appetite. The patient experiences a 
“ Phyllosan’ 


stimulate all the physical and vital 


new lease of life. tablets 


fore es—the vy, so fo speak, 
the patient.” 


rejyuvenate 


“Ten years younger” 


“ Since I have been taking ‘Phyllosan’ 


tablets I feel 10 years younger. 


I will 


blood, rebuilding a super-abun- 


extracts. 


If you are beginning 


never be 


without them. I am 53 years 


dance of natural (not artificially to “feel your age,” if you are ef age and I cannot express whai e 
" Phyllosan’ 


made to me. 


tablets have 
(Afr.)— 


differ nee 


stimulated) vital force, in run-down, over-worked, nervy, 


rejuvenating the arteries and | devitalized; if you suffer from 


“Younger ana better” 


“IT have been taking ‘ Phyllosan’ 
tablets for a considerable time and 1 
think they are 
sixty and really, when I take ‘ Phyllo 


fortifving the action of the heart, hardening arteries, high blood 


establishes Dr. Buergi’s formula | pressure or a tired heart—start 


as one of the great achievements | taking ‘Phyllosan’ tablets to-day! veatetel. bone 


of modern research. It is If vou take the tablets regularly, 


san’ tablets re gularly, T feel years 


because the results will astonish younger and better.” (Miss)—— 


tart takin 


PHYLLOSAN 


BRAND 


Revitalizing, Rejuvenating Tablets 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify your 
Heart, strengthen your Nerves, increase your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age! 


wonderful you. 


especially 


5/- (double quantity), 20 (nearly ten times the 3/- size 


Proprictar gioghts ere ’ imed j ? ve tered tr - t,’ which is the property and denotes the products of Natural 
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